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|F making many books there is no end, ' ' says 
the preacher ; and that can be the only ex- 
cuse for making this one, which, indeed, would be 
quite without excuse were the many excellent com- 
mentaries on the little book which bears the preach- 
er' 8 name in our canon more familiar to the average 
Bible reader. The chapters which follow grew out 
of a series of sermons by the author, in the course 
v; of his regular pulpit ministrations when pastor 
i of College Church, Gettysburg, Pa. , and are based 
f^ on the ground-plan of **The Quest of the Chief 
Good,*' by Rev. Samuel Cox, D. D., the great 
English exegete. They are offered in this form 
in the hope that the great fundamental lessons 
inculcated by Ecclesiastes may be borne home 
upon some Bible readers who may not have 
lingered over this little book long enough to catch 
its profound significance. 

Philadblphia, Pa., December, 1905. 
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CHAPTER I. 

JTJVERY man at some time falls into the 
^ mood of Ecclesiastes. It deals with the 
old, old question, Is life worth living? As 
asked by the pessimist, that is an unworthy and 
a futile question. It is unworthy because it is 
generally a question of personal fortune ; and 
one may not arraign the universe because he 
finds it difficult to get along in the world. It 
is a futile question because life does not yield 
its secrets to the carping critic. Perhaps the 
rebuke of Epictetus is not too severe. Of the 
querulous pessimists of his day he inquires : 
**Was it not God who brought you here? 
And as what did He bring you ? Was it not 
as a mortal ? Was it not as one who was to 
live with a little portion of flesh upon earth, 
and to witness His administration — to behold 
the great spectacle around you for a little 
while? After you have beheld the solemn 

[9] 
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and august spectacle as long as is permittecl 
you, will you not depart when He leads you 
out, adoring and thankful for what you have 
heard and seen? For you the solemnity is 
over. Go away, therefore, like a modest and 
grateful person. Make room for others ! " * * But 
why," urges the pessimist, ''did He bring 
me into the world on these terms ? " '' Oh ! " 
replies Epictetus, ''if you do not like the 
terms, it is always in your power to leave 
them. He has no need of a discontented spec- 
tator. He will not miss you very much, nor 
we either 1 " 

But if the question is asked, not in the spirit 
of pessimism, but of eager desire to find the 
highest good in life and make it best worth 
living, we shall find no more thorough-going 
answer than this book of Ecclesiastes. This 
book, cited again and again as the hand-book 
of pessimism, whose keynote is despair, is a 
theistic philosophy of life. The writer trav- 
erses the whole field of human thought and ac^ 
tivity, and lands us in the clear, firm assurance 
[10] 
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that, if we **fear God and keep his command- 
ments," we shall find life not only worth living 
but well worth living, and we shall live it 
well. 

It is to this interesting book, which deals 
with this question, that we shall devote our- 
selves in these studies. The book, as a whole, 
is a difficult one. Of it we have no theories to 
exploit. Our interest in it is not critical. The 
very form of exposition that we shall adopt is 
solely with a view to the practical lessons it 
will suggest. Therefore, it is with no hope of 
presenting anything new or original that we 
have turned to the study of this book ; for as 
the preacher himself says, ** There is no new 
thing under the sun. Is there anything whereof 
it may be said. See, this is new ? It hath been 
already of old." We shall doubtless say of 
our work at the close, in the words of the 
French essayist, '*We have gathered here a 
bouquet of flowers, and ours only is the cord 
that holds them together." 

With this purpose we take up the book of 

[11] 
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Ecclesiastes, ^^ most fascinating of all Wisdom 
literature to those who desire only to read, the 
stumbling-block of all who have the responsi- 
bility of interpreting." **The book is not," 
says Dean Plumptre, **was never intended to 
be a philosophical or ethical treatise, or even a 
religious treatise in the common acceptation of 
the term .... It is simply the actual 
record of the struggles, fears, hopes, perplexi- 
ties, griefs, sins of the human heart. A man 
of ripe wisdom and mature experience gives us 
what may be called the journal of his inner life. 
He takes us into his confidence. He unclasps 
the secret volume and invites us to read it with 

him He lays before us what 

he has been, what he has done, what he 
has seen and felt and suffered ; and then he 
asks us to listen to the judgment which he 
has deliberately formed on a review (rf the 
whole." 

And yet. Dr. Moulton reminds us, it is vain 
to inquire into the meaning of the book until 
its outer literary form is determined. Our first 
[12] 
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duty is to know what sort of a book we are 
studying. 

Ecclesiastes, like the other Books of Wisdom, 
contains a series of essays or meditations, says 
Dr. Moulton. He denominates them thus : 
Solomon's Great Experiment, The Philosophy 
of Times and Seasons, The Vanity of Desire, 
Paradoxes of Life, The Search of Wisdom, with 
Notes by the Way, The Shadow of Judgment, 
with Prologue and Epilogue. Whatever grounds 
there may be for this division, the essays are 
not connected, but are interspersed with discon- 
nected sayings, as Dr. Moulton himself ob- 
serves, more or less tinged with the tone of the 
author. The book is not a series of discon- 
nected essays, but a continued meditation. 
The spirit of the book is not coldly critical, it 
has a poetic movement to a definite goal. It 
is strikingly like Browning's **The Ring and 
the Book'' in method. Dr. Cox, we think, 
has caught the spirit of Ecclesiastes in calling 
it an autobiographical poem. It is the por- 
trayal of the preacher's inner life in poetic 
[13] 
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form. It is a soliloquy on the Chief Grood in 
life. 

** The words of the preacher, son of David, King 
of Jerusaiem,^^ 

It seems clear that essentially — though per- 
haps not in the conventional form of it — ^the 
book is a soliloquy. The strong action, so dra- 
matically working to its denouemerU, moved first 
in the preacher* s soul. The world within is the 
greater world for any man. Therefore, solilo- 
quy is the noblest form of literature. It is the 
spontaneous expression of the soul ; and, there- 
fore, it comes nearest revealing the man. The 
convictions of soliloquy have the highest claims 
to sincerity; for we cannot conceive of a man 
artfully deceiving himself. The deepest spir- 
itual emotions are preserved in this form of lit- 
erature. Those much-quoted words of Addison, 
known as Cato's soliloquy, are a fair example : 

** It must be so, Plato, — thou reasonest weU, — 
Else whefnce this pleasing hope, this fond desire, 
[14] 
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This longing after immortality f 

Or whence this secret dreud or inward horror 

Of falling into naught f Why shrinks the soul 

Bach on herself^ and startles at destruction f 

' Tis divinity that stirs within us ; 

' Tis heaven itself that points out a hereafter, 

And intimMes eternity to man,^^ 

No better illustration of the function of solilo- 
quy exists than the words Shakespeare puts 
into the mouth of Hamlet.: 

** To be, or not to be : that is the question : 
Whether His nobler in the mind to suffer 
The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 
Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 
And by opposing end them f To die : to sleep : 
No m>ore ; and by a sleep to say we end 
The heartache and the thyasand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to, — His a consummation 
Devoutly to be wished. To die, to sleep; 
To sleep : perchance to dream : ay, there^s the 
rub : 

[15] 
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For in thai deep of death what dreams may 

come, 
When toe have shuffled off this mortal coil, 
Must give vs pause : there^s the respect 
That makes calamity of so long life.^^ 

Another of the great soliloquies of literature 
is Pope's '' The Dying Christian to His Soul : " 

** Pltal spark of heavenly flame ! 
QuU, oh qwU this mortal fram^e : 
Trembling y hoping, lingering, flying — 
Oh the pain, the bliss of dying ! 
Cease, fond Nature, cease thy strife, 
And let me languish into life. 

*' Hark I they whisper; angels say. 
Sister spirit, come away. 
What is this absorbs me quite t 
Steals my senses, shuts my sight. 
Drowns my spirits, draws my breath f 
Tell me, my soul, can this be death f 

*' The world recedes; it disappears ! 
Heaven opens on my eyes ! my ears 
[16] 
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With sounds seraphic ring : 

Lend^ lend your wings ! Imoimt ! I fly ! 

gravCy where is thy victory f 

deaths where is thy sting f '' 

More familiar still is ** The Chambered Nau- 
talus," by Oliver Wendell Holmes. Shall we 
ever forget: 

" BuHd thee more stately mansions, my soul. 
As the swift seasons roll ! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past ! 
Let each new temple^ nobler tha.n the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
25K tJwu aJt length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by lifers unresting 
sea,'' 

Soliloquy is peculiarly the language of reli- 
gion. ^'Solitude is the audience-chamber of 
God," said an old writer; ** Solitude is the 
mother of piety," said another. If soliloquy 
is a power among powers in literature, we may 
expect to find it in the Book of books. As a 
2 [17] 
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matter of fact, it has large place and play in the 
biography of Bible characters. Nebuchadnez- 
zar's soliloquy was the climax of his pride: 
** Is not this great Babylon which I have 
builded by the power of my might?'' Queen 
Esther's soliloquy saved Israel. In commu- 
nion with her own soul she nerved herself in 
her supreme hour. *' I will go; and if I per- 
ish, I perish." When she entered the throne- 
room of Ahasuerus she brought with her a 
strength above all earthly dignities, and a 
beauty surpassing the beauty of women. She 
stood before the king a transfigured personality. 
But not there was the crisis of her life, but 
when, in the solitude of her chamber, she said 
to her soul, **I will go; and if I perish, I 
perish." 

Soliloquy predominates in the Psalter. How 
many of the Psalms of David are talks with his 
soul! How often we forget that it is not our- 
selves speaking, testing our own hearts with 
questions, reasoning ourselves out of the gloom 
of despondency into the joy of confidence! ** I 
[18] 
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communed with mine own heart and my spirit 
made diligent search. Will the Lord cast me 
off forever? and will he be favorable no more? 
Is his mercy clean gone forever? doth his 
promise fail f orevermore ? Hath God forgotten 
to be gracious? .... And I said, This 
is my infirmity; but I will remember the years 
of the right hand of the Most High." 

Soliloquy characterizes the parables of our 
Lord. How powerfully He makes it point His 
lessons! There is the rich husbandman in the 
midst of crops too abundant for him to store. 
Around him men were starving, but his eyes 
did not see them. Finding his bams too small, 
he ** thought within himself," sajring: ** What 
shall I do, because I have no room where to be- 
stow my fruits?" And he said, ** This will I 
do: I will pull down my bams, and build 
greater; and there will I bestow all my fruits 
and my goods. And I will say to my soul. 
Soul, thou hast much goods laid up for many 
years ; take thine ease, eat, drink, and be 
merry." It is not necessary for the parable 
[19] 
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to declare his folly. Already we have said, 
*' Thou fool.'' 

These soliloquies appeal to us, because ** as a 
man thinketh in his heart, so is he." There- 
fore the Master cast the greatest of His parables, 
at its crucial turn, in this form. .The Prodigal 
Son comes to himself in soliloquy. He had 
left home and father and mother and the inno- 
cence of early years; he had sought independ- 
ence and found slavery; he had sought friends, 
and found traitors; he had sought plenty and 
preferment, and found famine and humiliation. 
He sits down in the ashes of his desolation and 
communes with his soul: **How many hired 
servants of my father's have bread enough, and 
to spare, and I perish with hunger I I will 
arise and go to my father, and will say unto 
him, Father, I have sinned against heaven, and 
before thee, and am no more worthy to be 
called thy son: make me as one of thy hired 
servants." 

We have digressed at such length of illustra- 
tion to show the place of this book of Eccle- 
[20] 
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siastes among the sacred writings. Solomon is 
made to speak his soul-experience in our hear- 
ing. With consummate art the speaker is 
made to stand on a pedestal apart, where he 
may view the whole sweep of nature and human 
life. His communion with himself becomes 
his salvation. He reasons himself into the 
clear; so that when he comes to the conclusion 
of the whole matter, ** Fear God and keep his 
commandments," we feel that he stands on the 
certainty of self-knowledge and experience. 

Let this be our lesson in this first sermon: 
Commune with thine own heart. ** Know thy- 
self," was Socrates' great precept. It is the 
key to all true and lasting happiness. Become 
acquainted with your own soul. Understand 
the life that is going on within it. Take your 
bearings, and see how many of the things you 
are doing really concern you. Find time to be 
alone. 

In the daily life of Wellesly College in the 
old days — and we hope it is so still— one of the 
features, morning and evening, was the " silent 
[21] 
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time." At the beginning and the close of the 
day there was a brief period, indicated by the 
ringing of the collie bell, in which the dormi- 
tory was quiet. Every pupil was in her room. 
There was no conversation. No step was heard 
in the corridors. The great school, with its 
thronging life, was as still as if its hundreds of 
pupils were asleep. There was no prescribed 
way of spending these hours, but it was under- 
stood that all those whose hearts so inclined 
them should devote the time to devotional read- 
ing and meditation. At least the design in 
establishing this period of quiet as a part of the 
daily life of the school was to give such oppor- 
tunity for introspection as should make the 
students know themselves. 

One of the great needs of our day is a silent 
time in the midst of the noise and hurry of our 
modem life, an hour when the busy activity of 
all other hours shall cease, and when the heart 
in holy quiet shall commune with Grod, Time 
was when a part of the life of the Christian 
home was the retirement of all the members of 
[22] 
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the family to their own rooms for a season of 
meditation. Ours is not an age of meditation, 
and it is to be feared we have lost not only the 
hour of solitude, but, in many instances, the 
hour of prayer also. The tendency of our day 
is to action rather than to worship. As a con- 
sequence our spiritual life is, broadly viewed, 
shallow. It is an almost grotesque specta<!le 
that is witnessed in our spasmodic efforts to 
regain spirituality when we assemble ourselves 
in multitudes and employ some stalking-horse 
of spiritual meditation to show us how to 
retreat into communion with God. We are 
using more power these days than we are stor- 
ing up. Dr. Austin Phelps, speaking of the 
danger of incessant spiritual activity without a 
corresponding secret life with God, says, *^The 
very obvious peril is, that the vitality of holi- 
ness may be exhausted by inward decay through 
the want of an increase of its devotional spirit, 
proportioned to the expansion of active forces. 
Individual experience may become shallow 
from the want of meditative habits and much 
[23] 
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communion with God. Activity never can sus- 
tain itself." 

Get the habit of communing with your own 
heart. Cultivate the introspective mood. Con- 
sult your soul about the things you do. Ask 
yourself, Soul, art thou satisfied with what we 
are making of our life? Dost thou find satis- 
faction in our pleasures, in our pursuits? Art 
thou willing to pay the price of our successes ? 
Will it pay if we win the world, and thou be 
lost? 

Ask yourself. Soul, am I deceiving myself in 
life? What sort of a man am I? Do I care 
more for show than for reality ? Am I deceiv- 
ing myself and laboring for the meat that per- 
isheth? Am I laying up treasures that shall 
be taken away from me in the hour of death ? 
Ask yourself these questions! 

^^ By aU means use some time to he ahne^ 

Salute thyself, see what thy soul doth wear. 

Dare to look in thy chseir—for His thine own — 

And tumble up and down what thou findest 

there:' 

[24] 
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Ask yourself these questions, and then ask 
one more — Soul, what thinkest thou of Christ — 
apart from the books and the doctors, apart 
from the world and the fashion of it — Soul, 
what thinkest thou of Christ? 
[25] 
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CHAPTER II. 

T[IF it is vain to search into the meaning of a 
^ work until its literary form has been de- 
termined, it is impossible to comprehend it un- 
til the key to the author's thought has been 
discovered. Luther tells us that he was greatly 
perplexed by an expression in the introduction 
to the Epistle to the Romans. The apostle says : 
^* I am not ashamed of the gospel of Christ; for 
therein is the righteousness of God revealed.'' 
By '^righteousness," he says, he understood 
the justice of God ; and so understanding it, he 
could scarcely see the superiority of the Gos- 
pel over the Law; at all events, his troubled 
conscience could find no comfort in it. But 
when it was revealed to him that the word here 
refers, not to an attribute of God, but to the 
gift of His Son, the whole epistle was lighted 
up with a joyful illumination, and the context 
and many other passages which used to look so 
[29] 
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dark and hostile 'Heaped up and fondled" 
him with friendly recognition. 

Probably no other book in the Bible needs a 
key more than this one. No other book has 
been so variously appropriated. Jerome took it 
as a hand-book for monasticism. It furnishes 
the first words of " De Imitatione Christi " and 
the last of ** Vanity Fair.'' ^ It was a manual 
with that coarse scoffer, Frederick the Great, 
while Volney and Voltaire appealed to it in sup- 
port of their philosophy. Luther found in it a 
healthy civil polity, and Pascal found in it 
the echo of the restless skepticism which 
drove him to take refuge in the Church of 
Rome. 

The key of Ecclesiastes is to be found in the 
closing words, '* Let us hear the conclusion of 
the whole matter: Fear God and keep his com- 
mandments .... For God shall bring 
every work into judgment, with every secret 
thing, whether it be good or evil." This is 
the conclusion of " the matter." But what is 
'Hhe matter" of which this is **the conclu- 
[80] 
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sion ? " To discover this we must go back to 
the banning. There we read, *^I was king 
over Israel in Jerusalem. And I gave my heart 
to seek and search out by wisdom concerning 
all things that are done under heaven." In 
other words, we find that the matter was a long 
experiment, the experiment of the author's life. 
In the exercise of his poetic license he conveys 
his readers back to the days of vanity and tells 
his story in the form of a soliloquy; so that in 
the course of his rapid monologue he stands 
before us, by turns the man of science, the man 
of pleasure, the materialist, the skeptic, the 
epicurean, the stoic — ^with many moralizings by 
the way — ^until he emerges from the last of all 
these lying vanities the noblest style of man, 
the believer and the penitent. It is said that 
Edmund Burke once declared that his life might 
best be divided into *' fits " or *^ manias; " that 
his life began with a fit poetical, which was fol- 
lowed by a fit metaphysical, and that again by 
a fit rhetorical. So the life of the preacher is 
made to pass through these various manias un- 
[31] 
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til he stands before us at last clothed and in 
his right mind. 

The book opens abruptly with the preacher's 
plaint, ** Vanity of vanities, all is vanity/' At 
once we are tempted to ask, Who is it that 
pours forth this bitter wail? For the present 
we shall content ourselves with saying, He is 
the voice of one crying in the wilderness of 
Oriental antiquity, and saying: 

*' Vanity of vanities, vanity of vanities, aU is 

vanity, 
Since man hath no profit from all his labor 
Which he lahoreth under the sun ! 
One generation passeth, and anotiwr generoMon 

Cometh : 
While the earth oMdeth forever. 
The sun also riseth, and the sun goeth down : 
And panteth toward the place aJt which it will 

rise again. 
The wind goeth toward the south, and veereth to 

the north: 
It whirleth round and round : 
[32] 
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And the wind retumeth on Us course. 

AU the streams run into the sea^ yet the sea is not 

fuU: 
To the place whence the streams ' carn^, thither 

they return again. 
All things are weary with toU, Man cannot 

utter it. 
The eye can never he satisfied with seeing^ 
Nor the ear with hearing. 
What hath been will be, 

And that which is done is that which will be done : 
And there is no new thing under the sun. 
If there he anything of which it is said, ' Behold, 

this is new ! ' 
It haih been long ago, in the a^es that were 

before us. 
There is no remembrance of those who have been : 
Nor will there be any remembrance of men who 

are to come 
Among those that will live after them,^^ 

— CMs Translation. 

These opening verses, which constitute the 
3 [33] 
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prologue of the book, present to us a man thor- 
oughly dissatisfied with life. His plaint is ^ ' the 
riddle of this painful earth." He is at war 
with himself, and, as is natural with a man at 
war with himself, he is at war with all nature. 
Lifeisonly ** vanity," i. €., **apufE of vapor." 
Men come and go like actors in a drama. All 
things move in a circle, and nature is a mocker 
of men. The sun rises and sets and rises again, 
panting like some tired racer to mount the steep 
ascent, that he may start afresh on his old 
course. The wind, the veritable sjrmbol of 
fickleness and uncertainty, veers round and 
round to the same points of the compass, with 
all its restlessness, only ** returning to its cir- 
cuits." The streams which ebb and flow, 
which come and go, run along time-worn beds 
and are fed from their original sources. ** All 
things are weary — man cannot utter it." For, 
besides these few illustrations, the world is 
crowded with weary, profitless, laborious mo- 
notony. * ' The eye is not satisfied with seeing, 
nor the ear with hearing." How can one or 
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the other be satisfied with this stale, flat repe- 
tition of sameness? Give the eye some new 
object to rest upon, give the ear some new 
voice of man or nature — some new thought 
clothed in speech^ and you may kindle hope 
afresh in the weary heart. But ** there is no 
new thing under the sun." Some youthful 
dreamer, some not yet disillusioned spirit, may 
arise and say, *'See, this is new;" but it is 
only the old story, '* It hath been already of 
old time, which was before us." 

And then, added to this, thus deepening the 
sadness, "there is no remembrance of those 
who have gone before," and future ages will 
cherish no remembrance of the present. If 
there is anything which could reconcile a man 
to this strange, profitless existence, it would be 
the hope of being remembered hereafter. It 
would be something to feel that one has not been 
quite useless, that the world will be better for 
his having been here and will gratefully remem- 
ber him when he is gone. But even this satis- 
faction is denied him. Oblivion with cold 
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fingers draws the curtain on each act of the 
drama. The preacher's lament is like Tenny- 



** Flow dowrty cold rimdetj to the sea, 
Thy tribvU wave deliver : 
No more by thee my steps shaU be 
For ever and ever. 

*' A thousands suns wiU stream on thee, 
A thousand m/nms will qaiver : 
But not by thee my steps shall be 
For ever and ever,^^ 

The burden of this unintelligible world lies 
heavy on the preacher's soul. He is weary of 
^'the everlasting sameness." Above all, na- 
ture in her massive and stately permanence 
stands in mocking contrast with the frailty and 
brevity of our existence, and breeds in him the 
despairing mood of which we have the keynote 
in the cry, '* Vanity of vanities, vanity of van- 
ities, all is vanity." 

This has been the outcry of men the world 
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long. '* The contrast between the tranquil, un- 
changing sky, with its myriads of pure, lustrous 
stars, which are always there and always in 
happy concert, and the frailty of man .... 
has lent its groimd-tones to the poetry of every 
age and race." It is the oldest of songs — the 
contrast between the ordered steadfastness of 
nature and the disorder and brevity of human 
Ufe. Generation after generation men have 
gone "searching the serene heavens with the 
inquest of their beseeching looks," but winning 
no response: always asking, *^Why are we 
thus ? Why are we thus, frail as moth and of 
few days like the flower?" Here is man, ** so 
noble in reason, so infinite in faculty, in appre- 
hension so Uke a god," oppressed and mocked 
by the earth beneath his feet and the firmament 
above his head. 

Ah, sin makes a man look upon the world 
with haggard eyes. Solomon — for whoever 
wrote Ecclesiastes, it is Solomon's voice that we 
hear speaking in it — sated and weary in his 
premature old age, having drunk at every 
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fountain of pleasure, having tried the ambitions, 
the lusts, and pursuits of the world, beheld in 
the steadfast, unchanging order of nature only 
a satire on the disorder and vanity of his life. 
His words have had a plaintive echo in many a 
heart. Wilberforce, Dr. Cox tells us, once 
stood in the balcony of a villa on Richmond 
Hill and rested his eyes on the rich pastures 
dotted with cattle and broken by clumps of trees 
through which were to be seen village spires, 
while the full, placid Thames winds in many a 
curve through pasture and wood. It was a 
scene, he says, to inspire content; but beside 
him stood the owner of the villa, a duke notor- 
ious for his profligacy in a profligate age; and, 
as they looked across the stream, the duke cried 
out: **0 that river! there it runs, on and on, 
and I am so weary of it." That is the mood 
of the prologue. Solomon comes with fevered 
eyes from his debauches to cry out: ^^0 this 
stupid earth, this changeless world! and I am 
so weary of it." Is not that one of the surest 
effects of sin? It makes men despise the very 
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order of things that was ordained for their wel- 
fare. Think of the catastrophe that would 
ensue if one law of nature should prove profli- 
gate; if the setting sun did not haste to the 
place of its rising again, bringing us day and 
night, heat and cold, summer and winter; if the 
wind whirled not round and round, knocking 
at the gate of the city fetid with miasma and 
groaning with pestilence and with its ** besom 
of brisk pinions" bearing the plague away; if 
it did not sweep down upon the harbor and 
rouse the forest of freighted ships and chase 
them to sea; if the streams, foul with their 
burden of refuse, did not hasten to the ocean, 
and, if their water, double-distilled in the labor- 
atory of heaven, did not return in showers to 
revive the parched earth. Thank God that 
what hath been will be, and that what is done 
is that which will be done! And thank Him, 
too, if you have looked on stem old nature and 
her unchanging laws with contented eyes, and 
have been satisfied to keep them. How she 
lifts us above the fluctuations of our fickle 
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thoughts, and gladdens us with a sense of stabil- 
ity and repose! As we see the ancient, invio- 
lable laws working out into the same gracious 
and beautiful results day after day, and year 
after year, and think that what has been will 
be, we are delivered from the fear of a fickle 
God; we look up with confidence to Him who 
is our God and Father, and onward to a sure 
and glorious immortality we are to spend with 
Him, and argue with the prophet, ^'Art not 
thou from everlasting, Lord our God ? We 
shall not die but live.*' 

What nature says to us depends upon what 
sort of a heart we turn to her. It was because 
his heart was heavy with the memory of many 
sins that this **son of David" grew mournful 
and bitter in her presence. Bom in the royal 
palace, he was king in Jerusalem when, in the 
Hebrew commonwealth, it was the month of 
June. History, poetry, and l^end combine to 
magnify the splendor of his reign. He sat 
upon his lion-guarded throne of gold, while the 
kings of Tarshish and of the isles brought 
[40] 
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presents, and the kings of Sheba and Seba 
offered gifts. The navies of three continents 
poured their treasures at his feet. The drome- 
daries of Midian and Ephah brought tributes 
of silver and spices and precious stones. To 
build his palaces the brows of Lebanon had 
been plucked of their cedars, and Ophir had 
bled its richest gold. At his magical voice 
fountains, native to distant hills, rippled down 
the slopes of Zion, and summer gardens blos- 
somed within his walls. The Shulamite, lean- 
ing from her lattice, sees the dim cloud of 
smoking spices burnt in advance of the royal 
cavalcade. As it approaches, she beholds the 
flashing armor of the mighty men, then the 
chariot-litter that bears the king. It is made 
of cedar wood, its pillars are of silver, its floors 
of gold, its cushions of purple, its carpet of rich 
embroidery woven for him by the loving maid- 
ens of Jerusalem. Within sits the king, arrayed 
in white and silver and wearing his jeweled 
coronet. " Go forth, ye daughters of Zion, and 
behold your king!'' The welkin rings with 
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shouts, for this is Solomon in all his glory. 
And yet this is the man, who, looking upon 
nature which had adorned him with a beauty 
second only to her own heaven-painted flowers, 
cries out against her, " Vanity of vanities, van- 
ity of vanities; all is vanity." 

Another Son of David has left His verdict on 
the world and man. He was bom of a peasant 
mother in the stable of an inn. His royal at- 
tire was a Nazarene's robe; His palace, a car- 
penter's cottage; His courtiers, fishermen; His 
throne, a cross; His equipage, a borrowed ass ; 
His crown, a chaplet of thorns. But the bar- 
renness and hardship of life never embittered 
His soul nor won from Him a word of pessi- 
mism. In the depths of His inmost conscious- 
ness, as He walked in the cool evening under 
the mountain's brow. He heard the voice of 
God. He heard it in every sound of nature. 
He heard it in every interspace of thought. 
Written on His inmost spirit, written on the 
flowers of the field, written in the stars 
of heaven. He read everywhere the Father's 
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name. This poorest of men teaches His disci- 
ples the lesson of freedom from anxious 
thought, He persuades them to a simpler faith 
in divine providence, and He reads His sermon 
out of the green fields, the birds of the air and 
blooming flowers; out of sunrise and sunset; 
out of wind and rain; out of night and storm. 
To Him nature was a perpetual parable of 
faith. He knew nature, He knew all life, and 
He looked upon both with a kindly as well as 
a kingly look. He could sympathize with 
earth's joys no less than He could heal its sor- 
rows; the eyes which were suffused with tears, 
as they saw the suffering of earth's mourners, 
shone with a glad light as they watched the 
budding grain, or the springing flowers, or the 
flight of the birds to the summer-land of song. 
He loved the world and wove it into an endless 
parable, because it was a shadow whose sub- 
stance He knew. Its fertility, its moods, its 
beauty, all were signs of the kingdom on whose 
throne He sat. *^ I am the true vine;" " I am 
the light of the world;" ** I am the good shep- 
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herd;'' ** I am the livmg water." He was the 
substance of every appearance. This was His 
appreciation of the world. And it was His great 
concern that men should know the world in 
Him, lest they be held in the prison of the 
material. ** The world as a parable is perfect, 
as a possession it is disappointing." 

Do you know the secret of this great Son of 
David ? If not, come to Him and learn it. 

' ^Art thou weary, art thou langvid, 
Art tJwu sore distressed f 
^Come to Me,^ saith One, * and, coming. 
Be at rest.^ 

^^If I a^k Him to receive me, 
Will He say me nay f 
^Not till earth and not till heaven 
Pass away.^ " 
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CHAPTER III. 

^IF the average Bible reader were asked, Who 
^ wrote Ecclesiastes, and when, and why? 
the answers would probably be: ** Solomon 
wrote this book ; of course it was written dur- 
ing his lifetime ; and his design was to reveal 
his own experience for the instruction of his 
people.'' And yet, probably, no one of these 
answers is correct. There is no key to the 
authorship of Ecclesiastes in the title. The 
Hebrew title Koheleth is not, strictly speaking, 
a proper name. It is a feminine participle from 
a root meaning '* to gather together," the noun 
from the same root being constantly employed in 
the Old Testament to denote * ' congregation^ ' ' as 
the Greek word Ekklesia is, in the New Testa- 
ment. Hence Koheleth would mean, strictly, 
**She who assembles." The choice of the 
feminine participle has been accounted for as 
having reference to the Hebrew noun **Wis- 
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dom/' which is feminine. And then it has 
been supposed that Wisdom stands for Solo- 
mon, who assembles men to listen to him and 
consequently occupies the place of the teacher 
or preacher. But better critical judgm^it re- 
gards the feminine participle as intensive ; 
'^representing one who possesses the qualities 
connoted in an exceptional or ideal manner ; " 
and the verdict of scholars is almost unanimous 
that the book was not written by Solomon. 
'*If the book of Koheleth be of Solomonic 
origin," says Delitzsch, ** then there is no his- 
tory of the Hebrew language.'* *' It is as im- 
possible for Solomon to be the author of Eccle- 
siastes,'' says Ginsburg, **as for Chaucer to be 
the writer of Rasselas.'' The book does not 
claim to have been written by Solomon, as do 
Proverbs and the Song of Songs. * * To suppose 
that Solomon wrote this book is to suppose that 
the wisest of kings and of men was base enough 
to pen a deliberate and malignant libel on him- 
self, his time and his realm." Moreover, the 
tense of the writer's statement, "I was king 
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over Israel/' clearly marks that he was king no 
longer, whereas we know that Solomon reigned 
over Israel to the day of his death. So clear is 
the force of this tense here that the rabbis who 
held that Solomon was the author of Ecclesias- 
tes invented the tradition that Jehovah, dis- 
pleased with Solomon's dissipation, sent against 
him Ashmodai, ruler of the demons, and drove 
him from his throne and sent him to wander 
about the world. And as he went through the 
streets and the lanes, staff in hand, with weep- 
ing eyes, he cried, ** I am Koheleth : I was be- 
foretime Solomon, and reigned over Israel in 
Jerusalem ; but now I rule only over this staff. ' ' 
Plainly we have here an unknown writer of a 
later age, probably that of the Captivity, speak- 
ing in the impersonation of Solomon.* Avail- 
ing himself of all the historical and traditional 
records of Solomon's life, he causes them to 

* Luther, in his " Table Talk," says : " Solomon did not write 
the book himself, but it was composed hj Sirach in the time of 
the Maccabees. . . . It is, as it were, a Talmud of Ptolemy 
Euergetes, King of Egypt" 
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pass before ns as moral experiments, depicting 
the king as having put the claims of Wisdom, 
Mirth, Business, Wealth, and all the other forms 
of positive good in which men believe, to a 
searching test until he has found the sum of 
them all to be vanity. 

In the preceding two sermons we have looked 
at the book as a whole, a soliloquy in form, 
and we examined the prologue, the lament of 
a man thoroughly dissatisfied with all without 
and within him. We come now to the first 
division of the book : the attempt to solve the 
riddle of life in the pursuit of wisdom as the chuf 
good. 

Oppressed by his profound sense of the 
vanity of the life which man lives amid the 
play of permanent natural forces, the preacher 
sets out to find the true and supreme good 
which it will be well for the sons of men to 
pursue through their brief day. His first re- 
course was to Wisdom. He was a king, and he 
could pursue his researches on a splendid 
scale. We know how profoundly this quest 
[50] 
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was prosecuted. Whether we think of Wisdom 
as scientific knowledge or as philosophy, his 
fame was spread through all nations. From 
all nations and kings of the earth men came to 
hear the wisdom of Solomon. In a brief pass- 
age in the Book of Kings we are told that God 
gave Solomon '^ wisdom and understanding ex- 
ceeding much, and largeness of heart, even as 
the sand that is on the seashore." ^^ By this 
largeness of heart is meant," says Dean Farrar, 
^^ what we should call a fine and varied intel- 
ligence. The quick judgment which decided 
difficult cases, the capacity for government, the 
patronage of architecture, the readiness to 
admire the art and science of surrounding na- 
tions, and the skill in organization which the 
king displayed, are all exhibitions of his 
wisdom." But three concrete examples of 
Solomon's wisdom are given in the Scripture 
narrative — that he spake of trees from the cedar to 
the hyssop, and of beasts and birds and insects and 
fishes ; that he spake three thovsand proverbs ; and 
thai his songs were a thousand and five, 
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Taking it of the natural sciences, while there 
is no trace of any scientific knowledge in the 
reputed writings of Solomon, such knowledge 
was traditionally ascribed to him. To the 
present day Eastern magicians invoke his name 
as if he were the controller of the elements, a 
circumstance which seems to show a recollec- 
tion of certain prodigies which his science en- 
abled him to perform. We do find in the Solo- 
monic writings a manifestation of interest in 
natural phenomena and a poetic admiration for 
the beauty of the outer world. Few passages 
of description, for example, are more beautiful 
than those in Canticles which show his deep 
appreciation of the flowers and the green fields 
and the budding trees. The familiar descrip- 
tion of spring in the second chapter is an illus- 
tration : 

* * My beloved spake, and said utUo me, 
Rise up, my love, my fair one, and corns away. 
For, h, the winter is past. 
The rain is over and gone; 
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The flower 8 appear on the earth; 

The time of the singing of birds is come. 

And the voice of the turtle is heard in our land ; 

The fig tree ripeneth her green figs, 

And the vines are in blossom, 

They give forth their fragrance. 

Arise, my love, my fair one, and come away, ' ' 

If *'in wonder all philosophy began and in 
wonder it ends, and admiration fills up the in- 
terspace," then in the loving enjoyment of na- 
ture we see the first steps to its scientific study 
and to ** the climbing up by these sunbeams to 
the Father of lights. ' ' Iris, in the Greek legend, 
is the daughter of Thaumas; that is, by the 
child of wonder come the revelations of heaven. 

But, in a more practical way, we know that 
Solomon collected natural curiosities from every 
country. It was he who first familiarized his 
people with foreign animals and birds. He ac- 
climatized many exotic plants and trees. He 
has left many parables showing a knowledge of 
the domestic habits of the ant, the locust, the 
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goat, the coney, the lizard, the lion, the bear, 
the eagle, the greyhound, the serpent. 

If the natural sciences were his pursuit, he 
got satiety without satisfaction. " Of making 
many books there is no end, and much study is 
a weariness of the flesh." There is no lasting 
satisfaction in knowledge as an end itself. 
** Whether there be knowledge," says St. Paul, 
**it shall vanish away." ''The lapse of ages 
changeth all things," said Lord B3rron, '' time, 
language, the earth, the bounds of the sea — all 
around, about, and beneath inan." Where is 
the wisdom of Solomon to-day? His knowl- 
edge has vanished away. Henry Drummond 
has said sententiously: ** A school-boy knows 
more than Isaac Newton knew. His knowledge 
has vanished away. You buy the old editions 
of the encyclopedias for a few pence. Their 
knowledge has vanished away .... But 
yesterday in the University of Edinburgh, when 
the librarian asked Prof. Simpson, nephew of 
the discoverer of chloroform, what text-books 
on the subject were no longer needed, his an- 
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swer was, *A11 that are more than ten years 
old.' So the science of to-day is consigned to 
oblivion." 

How can men find the chief good in knowl- 
edge? Why should they moor to a floating 
island ? The tree of knowledge never becomes 
the tree of life. A man may bury this sense of 
disappointment in redoubled intellectual toil, 
but in some yearning, thoughtful hour the con- 
viction comes that the head may be filled with 
knowledge and the heait be a painful void. For 
man is something more than mind, and unless 
his knowledge includes some personal realiza- 
tion of his relation to the Maker of the great 
universe in which he lives, he is like a boat 
without an anchor, drifting helpless amid the 
conflicting currents of the great sea of things 
on which he is such a tiny force. What a con- 
fession is that of Sir Humphrey Davy in his 
melancholy book, *' Last Days of a Philoso- 
pher! " Of the sons of science few have been 
so favored. In the actual results of his inves- 
tigations which opened the royal road to chem- 
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istry; in his popularity, attested by the crowds 
which thronged his lectures, his title of Baronet 
and the Presidency of the Royal Society, his 
whole career was a series of rare successes. Yet 
with all his versatile powers — orator, philoso- 
pher, poet — and with all his distinctions, his 
heart knew its own emptiness, and . the last 
words in his journal were ** very miserable." 
What was it that he wanted ? He himself has 
told us: *' I envy no quality of mind or intel- 
lect in others — ^not genius, power, wit, or fancy; 
but if I could choose what would be most de- 
lightful, and I believe most useful to me, I 
should prefer a firm religious belief to every 
other blessing; for it makes life a discipline of 
goodness, creates new hopes when all earthly 
hopes vanish, and throws over the decay, the 
destruction of existence, the most gorgeous of 
all lights, calling up the most delightful visions, 
where the sensualist and skeptic view only 
gloom, decay, and annihilation." And to these 
we may add the words of another son of sci- 
ence, who gave himself to the pursuit of knowl- 
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edge with an exclusiveness of devotion and an 
enthusiasm seldom equaled; they are from a 
letter of George John Romanes to his brother, 
written just before his death: *' For my own 
part, I have always felt that the two most 
precious things in life are faith and love, and 
more and more the older I grow. Ambition 
and achievement are a long way behind in my 
experience, in fact out of the running entirely. 
The disappointments are many and the prizes 
few, and when they are attained seem small. 
The whole thing is vanity and vexation of 

spirit without faith and love Still 

to be further candid, even love is not capable 
of becoming to me any compensation for the 
loss of faith." 

But *^ the proper study of mankind is man," 
and the preacher does not rest with theoretical 
knowledge. He acquaints himself with the 
facts of human life, with the circumstances, 
thoughts, feelings, hopes and aims of all sorts 
and conditions of men. He looks at man's 
position in the world; he examines his story in 
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times past. He gives himself diligently to in- 
quire into all the actions and toils of men. He 
will ascertain whether a larger acquaintance 
with their conditions, a deeper insight into the 
facts, a completer estimate of their lot, will re- 
move the depression which weighs upon his 
mind. ''He sought and searched by wisdom 
concerning all things that are done under 
heaven; " ''he saw all the works that are done 
under the sun.'' Like "the good Haroun al 
Raschid, caliph of the Abbassides," oif the first 
Alexander, the beneficent Czar of Russia, we 
can imagine the preacher going forth in dis- 
guise to visit all quarters of the city, talking 
with the artisans, the shopkeepers, merchants 
and mariners, husbandmen and travelers. He 
will look with his own eyes and learn for him- 
self what their lives are like, how they think of 
their lot, what are the mysteries which sadden 
and perplex them; he will learn whether they 
have any key to the enigma which puzzles him, 
any secret that will help him to bear his bur- 
den with a more cheerful heart. 
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But this also was a disappointing search. 
After a wide examination, when he could say 
to his heart, **Thou hast seen mtich wisdom 
and knowledge, thou hast seen all the works 
that are done under the sun," he concludes 
that man has no fair reward for all his labor 
that he laboreth under the sun, that no wisdom 
avails to set straight that which is crooked in 
human affairs and to supply that which is 
lacking. The sense of vanity grows upon him. 
The age was full of oppressions and wrongs. 
The poor were slaves; the rich were corrupt 
and conscienceless. Wickedness triumphed with 
impunity ; virtue toiled unseen ; cruelty tor- 
tured unavenged; the innocent complaint un- 
heard. What a mockery life was! How man, 
clothed with a little brief authority, struttered 
forth on his consequential errands, lording it 
over his weaker fellows for a day, only to be 
seized at night by the icy hand of death and 
hurried off the stage of time. **And I gave 
my heart to know wisdom and to know mad- 
ness and folly; and I perceived that this also is 
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vexation of spirit '' — ** I see the misery; I see 
not how to mend it." And so the preacher 
returns from his first quest with the conviction: 
** In much wisdom is much grief, and he that 
increaseth in knowledge increaseth in sorrow." 
Apart from any special application of these 
words, in any age it seems an inevitable result 
that the student of men and human affairs 
should return from his first quest a sadder as 
well as a wiser man. We need not be pessi- 
mists to have that experience. We need only 
go to the world with wide-open eyes. It was 
this experience which inspired these words: 
**Weak and little minds find here below a 
nourishment which suffices their intellect and 
satisfies their love. They do not discover the 
emptiness of visible things, simply because they 
do not sound them to the bottom. But a soul 
which God has drawn nearer to the infinite 
very soon feels the narrow limits within which 
he is put; it experiences moments of inexpres- 
sible sadness, the cause of which for a long 
time remains a mystery; it even seems as if 
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some strange occurrence of events must have 
happened thus to disturb him. The trouble 
comes from a higher source. In reading the 
lives of the saints, we find that nearly all of 
them have felt that sweet melancholy of which 
the ancients said that there was no genivs toith- 
out it In fact, melancholy is inseparable from 
every mind that looks below the surface and 
every heart that feels profoundly. Not that 
we should take complacency in it, for it is a 
malady that enervates when we do not shake it 
off; and it has but two remedies — Death or 
God^^ (Lacordaire). 

Is it too much to hope that those who have 
discovered the vanity of all earthly wisdom may 
be led to exclaim with the gifted youth to whom 
*'In Memoriam" was dedicated: **Lord, I 
have viewed this world over in which Thou 
hast set me; I have tried how this and that will 
fit my spirit and the design of my creation, and 
can find nothing on which to rest, for nothing 
here doth itself rest; but such things as please 
me for awhile vanish and flee as shadows before 
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me. Lo! I come to Thee, the Spring of Life 
— the Centre of Rest — ^the Stay of Creation — 
the Fullness of all things. I join myself to 
Thee; with Thee I will lead my life, spend my 
days .... expecting when my little 
time is over to be taken up in Thine etemityf? ' ' 
Is it strange that Tennyson should write un- 
der the sudden *' Finis " of this life: 

** Strong Son of Ood, immortal Love, 

Whom we that have not seen Thy face, 
By faith, and faith alone, embra^x, 
Believvag where we cannot prove ; 

** Thine are these orbs of light and shade ; 
Thou modest life in ma/n and brute ; 
TTum modest death ; and h, Thy foot 
Is on the shall which Thou hast moide ! 



** Our little systems have their day ; 

They have their day and cease to be : 
They are but broken lights of Thee, 
And Thojb, Lord, art more than they, 
[62] 
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** We have but faith: we cannot know; 
For knowledge is of things we see ; 
And yet we trust it comes from Thee, 
A beam in darkness : let it grow, 

** Let knowledge grow from more to mere. 
But m/ore of reverence in us dwell ; 
That mind and soul, according well, 
May m>aJce one mjiMC as before, 
Bvivaster.^^ 
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CHAPTER IV. 

T|IN the preceding sermons we looked at Eccle- 
^ siastes as a whole, a soliloquy in dramatic 
form; we examined the prologue, the lament of 
a man thoroughly dissatisfied with all without 
and within; and we followed the preacher 
through his experience in seeking the chief 
good in life in the pursuit of wisdom. This 
also proved vexation of spirit. '* For in much 
wisdom is much grief, and he that increaseth 
knowledge increaseth sorrow." The task was 
too hard for him. He had gained nothing 
from it but a sense of weariness. The disap- 
pointment was the more acute because the 
quest had been a noble one, eagerly pursued. 

** Things are best known," says Jerome, ** by 
their opposites;" therefore the next experiment 
of the preacher shall be in a different vein. 
How could a man *' see what was good for the 
sons of men to do under heaven the brief num- 
ber of the days of their life," without learning 
[67] 
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the secrets of the fascination which pleasure 
has for so many devotees ? 

We come now to the quest of pleasure. It is 
really a two-fold experiment we are about to 
study. The first was that of simple indulgence. 
** I said in mine heart, Gro to now, I will prove 
thee with mirth, therefore enjoy pleasure." 
He will lay aside philosophy and lay hold of 
what he knows in his heart to be folly. His 
very disgust at finding his first experiment fail 
drives him with a kind of cynical bitterness to 
try the second. Goethe, in his ** Faust," shows 
the same knowledge of human nature. Faust 
is no mere sensualist. He has been a hard 
student; he is a man of cultivated mind; he 
has explored many avenues of knowledge; but 
he has foxmd satisfaction nowhere. He is tor- 
mented by desires which he cannot satisfy. 
**The Great Spirit," he exclaims, "has poured 
contempt upon me; nature is closed against me; 
the thread of life is broken asunder; I have 
long turned away with loathing from knowledge 
in all its forms; now let me plunge deep in 
[68] 
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pleasure, and still thus the burning throb of 
passionate desire.'' It is* the same recoil from 
the pursuit of wisdom which we have in Eccle- 
siastes, the same determination to shake off the 
weary weight of thought, and forget it in the 
wild tumult of dissipation and folly. For one 
brief day at least he would skim the surface of 
things, he would brim over the cup of indul- 
gence to the light song, ** Let us live while we 
live." His reasoning here seems to be: **Art 
is long, and life is fleeting ; " make an end of 
study and get out into the laughing world; sip 
its nectar; sing its songs; know its mirth. The 
fall of Abelard, whom love wooed from philoso- 
phy, is hardly a less striking parallel in the 
history of an actual life. 

The Hebrew word for ** pleasure" chosen 
(meaning literally **good") shows that this is 
now taken by the preacher as the mmmum 
bonum of existence. The delusion did not con- 
tinue long. Koheleth sounded pleasure; it is 
shallow. The experiment was a failure. The 
doom of vanity was on it also. ** Laughter" 
[69] 
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was like the crackling of thorns under a pot, 
and left nothing but cold, gray ashes. '^ I said 
of laughter, It is mad, and of mirth. What do- 
eih it ? " Pleasure does not satisfy. If happi- 
ness be thought to lie in it, it is a mistake. A 
man never gets what he hoped for by pursu- 
ing pleasure as an end in itself, or, if he seems 
to, he gets something else that spoils it all. 
^'Jle pursues after the fleeing form that seems 
so fair, and, when he reaches her side and lifts 
her veil, a hideous skeleton grins and gibbers at 
him. The syren voices sing to you from the 
smiling island, and their white arms and golden 
harps and the flowery grass draw you from the 
wet boat and the weary oar; but when a man 
lands he sees the fair form end in a slimy fish, 
and she slays him and gnaws his bones. ^ He 
knows not that the dead are there, and that her 
guests are in the depths of hell.' " Ask the 
devotee of pleasure if pleasure satisfies. We 
might ask the brilliant courtier. Lord Chester- 
field, and he would tell us: **I have enjoyed 
all the pleasures of the world and I do not re- 
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gret their loss. I have seen behind the scenes; 
I have seen all the coarse puDeys and dirty 
ropes which "move the gaudy machines; and I 
have seen and smelt the tallow candles which 
illimiinate the whole decorations to the aston- 
ishment of the ignorant audience." We might 
ask the dazzling wit in his most popular hour, 
and we shall learn that perhaps the most melan- 
choly life is that of the professional merry- 
maker. You may recall the reply of the woe- 
begone stranger when the physician advised 
him to go and hear the great comedian of the 
day? ** You should go and hear Matthews ! " 
** AlasI sir, I am Matthews.'' We might ask 
the poet, and we should be answered with an 
imprecation by the splendid genius who 

** Drank every cup of joy y heard every trump 
Of fame; drank early, deeply drank; drank 

draughts 
That common millions might have quenched — then 

died 
Of thirst, because there was no more to drink, ' ' 
[71] 
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Hear his stanzas on these words of the 
preacher: 

^^Fame, wisdom^ love, and power were mine. 

And health and youth possessed me; 
My goblets blushed from every vine. 

And lovely forms caressed me; 
I sjbnned my heart in beaviy^s eyes 

And felt my soul grow tender, 
AU earth can give or mortal prize 

Was mine of regal splendor, 

^^I strive to number o^er what days 

Remembrance can discover, 
Which all thai life or earth displays 

Would lure me to live forever. 
There rose no day, there rolled no hour 

Of pleasure unimMttered, 
And not a trapping decked my power 

Thai galled not while it glittered. ' ' 

Who can read these stanzas without recalling 
many a grave over which they might have 
been written ? Byron delivered a eulogy over 
[72] 
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the remains of Sheridan in Drury Lane Theatre 
— ^it might have been this poem, for there have 
been few sadder illustrations of Koheleth's ser- 
mon than Sheridan, the most brilliant orator of 
his day in the British Parliament, whose bow 
had 88 many strings as life had pleasures — ^the 
wit, the orator, the dramatist, the statesman — 
but whose sun set in rain. When wine had 
quenched the flame of wisdom; when dissipa- 
tion had bloated his countenance and sapped 
his purse; when, because of his profligacy, his 
books stood in splendid rows on the bookseller's 
shelves and even the portrait of his wife had 
disappeared, **on a wretched pallet, trembling 
for fear of prison, the gloomy, forsaken world- 
ling closed his eyes on a scene which he was 
loath to quit, but which showed no wish to de- 
tain him, having *no profit under the sun,' 
and without any prospect beyond if 

The preacher counts mirth a brief madness: 

'^ I said of laughter. It is mad; and of mirth. 

What doeth it ? '' Wisdom by itself had faUed. 

And folly by itself also had failed. He would 
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combine them : ^ ' I sought in mine heart to give 
myself mito wine (yet acquainting mine heart 
with wisdom)," or as the Revised Version puts 
it, ** I searched in mine heart how to cheer my 
flesh with wine, mine heart yet guiding me 
with wisdom, and how to lay hold on folly, till 
I might see what it was good for the sons of 
men that they should do under heaven all the 
days of their life." It is the artistic sense that 
finds expression in the preacher's life now. 
How he combined wisdom and mirth he pro- 
ceeds to tells us: ^' I made me great works; I 
builded me houses; I planted me vineyards; I 
made me gardens and parks, and I planted 
trees in them of all kinds of fruit; I made me 
pools of water, to water therefrom the forest 
where trees were reared; I bought menservants 
and maidens, and had servants bom in my 
house; also I had great possessions of herds and 
flocks, above all that were before me in Jerusa- 
lem; I gathered me also silver and gold, and 
the peculiar treasure of kings and of the prov- 
inces; I got me men singers and women singers, 
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and the delights of the sons of men, concubines 
very many (or musical instruments, and that of 
all sorts). So I was great, and increased more 
than all that were before me in Jerusalem; also 
my wisdom remained with me. And whatsoever 
mine eyes desired I kept not from them; I 
withheld not my heart from any joy, for my 
heart rejoiced because of all my labor. Then 
I looked on all the works that my hands had 
wrought, and on the labor that I had labored 
to do: and, behold, all was vanity and a striv- 
ing after wind, and there was no profit under 
the sun.'' 

That was Solomon in all his glory. He set 
himself seriously and intelligently to make hap- 
piness his portion; and while cheering his body 
with pleasures, he did not rush into them with 
the blind eagerness which foredooms its own 
destruction. His mind guided him wisely: his 
wisdom helped him to select and combine and 
vary his delights. Sculpture and painting were 
scarcely known to the Hebrews, but in garden- 
ing, music, and agriculture they were proficient, 
[76] 
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and to these he now directs his royal ingenuity. 
He bnilded himself new and costly palaces; he 
laid out parks, planted them with trees of every 
sort, dug conduits and reservoirs of waters, un- 
til like a petrified dream his new castles stood 
forth in all the pride of their airy pinnacles. 
"I builded me houses; I planted me vine- 
yards; .... I made me pools of water 
to water the groves of trees; .... I got 
me men singers and woman singers, and the 
delights of the sons of men, musical instru- 
ments, and that of all sorts And 

whatsoever mine eyes desired I kept not from 
them." 

It was the triumph of art. What a remark- 
able parallel we have to it in Tennyson's 
** Palace of Art " — the soliloquy of a soul that 
sought the chief good in beauty, ** beauty seen 
in all the varieties of mould and mind." 

^ * / buiU my soul a lordly pleamre-ho tse. 
Wherein ai ease for aye to dwell ; 
I saidy souly make merry and carouse, 
Dear soul, for all is well. 
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* * Four courts I madCy East, West and South and 
North, 
In earth a squared lavm, wherefrom 
The golden gorge of dragons spouted forth 
A flood of fountain foam. 

' ' And round the cool green courts there ran a row 
Of cloisters, branched like mighty woods, 
Echoing all night to that sonorous flow 
Of spouted founiain-floods.^^ 

The pleasure-house is filled with all that art 
can represent of the varying aspects 

" Of living nature, fit for every mood 
And change of my stiU soul. ' ' 

It is filled also with all the various types and 
symbols of the reUgions of men, regarded sim- 
ply from the artist's point of view as furnishing 
in greater or less measure the element of beauty, 
from the Virgin Mother to Europa and Gany- 
mede: 
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** Nor these aUme : but every legend fair 
Which the supreme Caucasian mind 
Carved out of Nature for itself was there. 
Not less than life, designed.^ ^ 

And poetry also in its highest forms minis- 
tered to the soul's delight: 

** For there was MiUon like a seraph strong. 
Beside him Shakespeare bland and mild; 
And there the world-worn Dante graced his 
song, 
And somewhat grimly smUed,^^ 

And with them were the typical representatives 
of divine philosophy: 

** Plaio the wise, and large-brow^ d Vervlam, 
The first of those who know.*^ 

The highest ideal of culture, free from the 
slightest suggestion of baseness, was thus at- 
tained. It was the triumph of art. The soul 
could say: 
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** AU these are mine, 
And let the world have peace or war, 
'3% one to me.^^ 

We seem to sip the intoxication with her as she 
claps her hands and cries: 

** God-like isolation^ thou art miney 

It is a complete realization of the loftiest earthly 
ambition in the line of pleasure: 

** I said, sold, make Toerry and carouse, 
Dear soul, for all is weU,^^ 

Alas I all was not well. The choicest delights 
of the senses fail to satisfy the soul. Even in 
his lordly pleasure-house the preacher was 
haunted by the grim, menacing spectres ' which 
beset him before it was built. When he had 
run the full career of pleasure tempered by 
wisdom and turned to contemplate his delights 
and what they cost, he found that these also 
were vanity and vexation of spirit; that there 
was no profit in them under the sun; and that 
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they could not satisfy the incessant craving of 
the soul. 

Ah, we cannot get away from ourselves, 
whatever be our recourse for satisfaction. The 
ship cannot sail out of itself, no matter into 
what new sea she pushes her prow. You can- 
not get away from yourself; and that means 
you cannot get away from conscience, which 
Frederick Maurice calls ^^ the Siamese twin of 
self.'' That makes the tragedy of life. That 
made ** the palace grand " of Tennyson's poem 

** A crumbling tomb girt round 

With blackness as a solid waU,^^ 

The guilty soul could not get away from her 
guilty secret: 

" Far off she seemed to hear the dvMy sound 
Of huTTian footsteps faUy^^ 

until at last in agony of soul, 

** * Make me a cottage in the vale,^ she cried, 
* Where I may mourn and pray, 
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There is but one royal road to happiness in 
life. The wise old Hassan sat in his door, 
when three young men passed eagerly by. 
**Are you following after anyone, my sons?" 
he said. ** I follow after pleasure," said the 
eldest. ** And I after riches," said the second. 
"And you, my little one?" he asked of the 
third. **I follow after duty," he modestly 
said. And each went his way. The aged 
Hassan in his journey came upon three men. 
** My son," he said to the eldest, ** did'st thou 
overtake pleasure ? " ** No, father," answered 
the man. "Pleasure is but a phantom that 
flies as one approaches." "How did' st thou 
fare?" he asked of the second. "Pleasure is 
not in riches," he answered. "And thou?" 
he continued, addressing the youngest. " As I 
walked with duty," he replied, "pleasure was 
ever by my side." " It is always thus," said 
the old man. "Pleasure goes hand-in-hand 
with duty." 

" Take thou no thought for aught bvi truth and 

righty 
6 [81] 
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Content, if mch shall be thy joJbe, to die oh- 

scvre; 
Wealth palky and honors; Jame may not en- 
dure. 
And loftier souls soon weary of ddight. 

Keep innocence ; be all a true man ought ; 
Let neither pleasures tempt, nor pains appal ; 
Who hath this, he hcUh all things having 
naught; 
Who hath it not hcUh vothing having oK." 
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CHAPTER V. 

3ttttE left the preacher at the end of the quest 
^^ of Pleasure. , This, like the quest of Wis- 
dom, was a disappointment. ** All was vanity 
and vexation of spirit, and there was no profit 
under the sun.'' He had made two quests for 
the chief good ; it did not lie in either of them. 
He did not at once proceed to a new experi- 
ment, but paused to compare the two already 
made. In all respects wisdom is better than 
pleasure. **The wise man's eyes are in his 
head, but the fool walketh in darkness." It i0 
because wisdom enables a man to see that he 
prefers wisdom. It is by the light of wisdom 
that he learned the vanity of pleasure — indeed, 
the insufficiency of wisdom itself. But for that 
light he might still be pursuing the pleasures 
that could not satisfy, or laboriously acquiring 
a knowledge which would only deepen his sad- 
ness. Yes ! Wisdom is good. Nevertheless 
wisdom is not best, nor can it remove the de- 
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jections of a thoughtful heart. Somewhere 
there is, there must be, that which is better still. 
For wisdom has its limitations. Wisdom can- 
not explain why, even if the sage must die no 
less than the fool, both must be forgotten al- 
most as soon as they are gone ; why a man who 
has labored prudently and acquired property 
should have to leave it, when he lies down to 
die, to one who has bestowed no labor upon 
it, without the poor consolation of knowing 
whether his successor will be a wise man or a 
fool. In short, the whole skein of life is in a 
dismal tangle, which wisdom itself cannot un- 
ravel. * * There is no perpetual remembrance of 
a wise man more than a fool,'* and ^'Who 
knoweth whether he that shall come after him 
will be a wise man or a fool ? *' 

The preacher is troubled with the problem 
of posthumous fame. It was but natural that 
the question should arise in his heart. ^'The 
desire of posthumous fame," says Macaulay, 
'* and the dread of posthumous reproach and 
execration are feelings from the influence of 
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which scarcely any man is free, and which in 
many men are powerful and constant motives 
©faction." Solomon^ s heart was stirring un- 
der the play of these motives. When he looked 
at the temple and the cedar palace, when he 
thought of his scientific research and his literary 
exploits, it was inevitable that he should har- 
bor the feeling that a fame like his must out- 
run the grave. But even the cold comfort of 
that thought was frozen by the one that fol- 
lowed. Solomon knew, if he knew anything, 
that there was nothing so fleeting as fame ; 
'* Then said I in my heart. As it happeneth to 
the fool, so it shall happen to me, even me ; to 
what end then am I wiser ? . . . . For there 
is no remembrance of the wise more than of the 

fool ; for both will be forgotten 

And, alas, the wise man dieth even as the 
fool.'* Few things would be more pathetic, if 
we had some micrometer for measuring fame — 
some means of ascertaining the decimal of a 
second which great names subtend in the fir- 
mament of history. Even Solomon^ s own, in- 
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tellectually the brightest of a bygone dispensa- 
tion, and with all the advantage of the Bible 
telescope to bring it near, enters lamentably 
little into the thought of this modern world. 
Had a life in the thought of future generations 
been his only chance of immortality, he would 
have perished long ago. '* For the wise man 
as for the fool there is no remembrance for- 
ever.'^ 

The assertion of the preacher seems at first 
too gloomy and sweeping. There are sages 
whose names still live in the memory of a 
grateful world, but few may be bold enough to 
say with Bacon that they commit their memory 
'* to the care of future ages." Only a handful 
of men in any age are large enough to be seen 
at a distance of a thousand years. There is 
something pathetic in the statement of Jeremy 
Taylor in his ** Contemplations of the State of 
Man : " * * The name of Echebar was thought by 
his subjects to be eternal, and that all the world 
did not only know but fear him ; but ask here 
in Europe who he was, and no man hath heard 
[88] 
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of him ; demand of the most learned, and few 
Bhall resolve you that he lived in Magor.'* 
The departed are soon forgotten. Their names, 
expunged from the annals of the day, soon 
fade into the dull gray of oblivion. Some rare 
occasion may have room for recollection — some 
hour when memory is holding a vigil of all 
souls, or when an old landmark conjures up the 
past and a spirit stands before us — but that too 
will endure only as a dream. The new gener- 
ation knows not Joseph. A succeeding age 
will be more interested in an international 
yacht race than in the fathers of national inde- 
pendence or in the defeat of a famous pugilist 
than in the death of a famous abolitionist. 

But if posthumous fame when sought in 
worldly wisdom be a phantom, there is a post- 
humous fame which is not illusive. If there 
be no eternal remembrance of the world's 
sages any more than of its fools, it is otherwise 
witii those who are wise toward God. ** They 
that (in His sight) are wise shall shine as the 
firmament, and they that turn many to right- 
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eousness as the stars forever and ever.'* *' The 
world passeth away and the fashion of it, but 
he that doeth the will of God abideth forever.'' 
The only posthumous fame that has the guar- 
anty of permanence is in the memory of God ; 
the only imperishable names are those written 
in the book of His remembrance. The only 
permanent forces in the world are God's 
thoughts and God's growing, apprehending 
children. The three pursuits which have 
chiefly engaged the energies of men are war, 
statecraft, and art ; and some deeds have been 
so brave, and some words have been so wise, 
and some inventions have been so beneficent, 
that men have declared that they never would 
be forgotten. Yet, recall now the names that 
have survived their day and what is it that 
lingers in the world's memory and gratitude? 
It is character and not achievement. As far as 
anything on earth may be said to abide, char- 
a<3ter abides. The men whose names are best 
remembered to-day are those who live, not 
because of what they have done but because of 
[90] 
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what they have been. The name of Abraham 
will outlive that of Nimrod ; the name of Paul 
that of Alexander ; and the name of Luther 
that of Napoleon. There was an Egjrptian 
king who employed an architect to build him a 
lighthouse, and bade him cut the royal cipher 
upon it. But the architect covered the tower 
with plaster, on which the royal cipher stood 
out boldly, while deep in the granite below he 
cut his own name. The years passed, and the 
plaster crumbled, and the king's name faded 
away, but the architect's remained. Our wis- 
dom and achievements are graven in plaster, 
and like it crumble away under the corroding 
finger of time ; but character is written as with 
an iron pen on a foundation of granite. It 
bears God's mark. It is immortal as God is 
immortal.* 

But even beyond a name of their own that 
will live, most men would have their names 
perpetuated in well-doing and affectionate chil- 

* For a striking deTelopment of this thought, see Dr. M. H. 
Vincent's " Faith and Character/' last sermon. 
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dren. Here again a gloomy foreboding dark- 
ened the mind of Solomon. He had greatly 
extended his hereditary kingdom ; he had 
amassed an unprecedented fortmie ; he had 
built such palaces as only Eastern extravagance 
dreamed of ; he had covered his name with 
glory ; but he must leave all to the man that 
should come after him. Surely that must be a 
pleasant thought if Solomon were a natural 
father. Did he not have a son ? Yes, he had 
a son. But there seems to be a hint that Re- 
hoboam had already revealed the folly and 
arrogance which were to make him the detes- 
tation of his subjects. The heathen marriages 
and indulgences of his father were destined to 
yield their bitter fruits in the son. And it is 
possible that Solomon already felt the retribu- 
tion of seeing mischief coming on the kingdom 
through the pride and blunders of his wayward 
boy. *' Yea, I hated all the gain which I had 
gained under the sun, because I must leave it 
to the man who shall come after me, and who 
can tell whether he will be a wise man or a 
[92] 
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fool? Yet shall he have power over all 
my gain which I have wisely gained under the 
sun. This too is vanity/' The thought was 
almost maddening that while he could bequeath 
poaaesdons he could not also bequeath character. 
Let those be happy who feel that they are 
better ofiE than Solomon. You may not have a 
sceptre, a title, a fortune, to bequeath, but you 
have well-doing children. Solomon would 
have given his sceptre for your son. And why 
should not the blessing of godly children be 
more common? It is true that '* grace does 
not run in the blood, though sin does.'* But 
it is also true that God makes His grace more 
gracious by causing it to run in the channel of 
the natural affections. '* The promise is unto 
you and to your children." *'A good man 
leaveth an inheritance to his children's chil- 
dren." Ah, Solomon ! if your boy had heard 
his father utter the prayer of David: "Give 
the king thy judgments, O God, and thy right- 
eousness to the king's son;" if his boyhood 
had not been spent in the lap of luxury and 
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amid the scenes of debauchery ; if your boy 
had known a home and not a harem, the biog- 
raphy of Sirach doubtless would not have been 
written: *' Ample in foolishness and lacking 
understanding, Rehoboam made the people to 
revolt by his counsel." 

Not Solomon, nor even one of Solomon's de- 
scendents, but another — a true son of David — 
was the real Shelomah, the Prince of Peace, 
the Beloved Son of the Father. When we re- 
call the idolatry and impiety to which Reho- 
boam' s early years had been inured, when 
we remember the example that was constantly 
before his youthful eyes, we do not marvel that 
he caused the heart-break of his father and 
proved a stigma on his line. 

Let those who are parents take this lesson to 
themselves. The best legacy that a man can 
transmit is character. Speaking of the forma- 
tive influences of his life the late Dean Farrar 
said : ''First among the influences which have 
formed my life, I must mention the character 
of a mother who has been dead for nearly thirty 
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years, but of whom my reminiscences are as 
vivid as if she had passed away yesterday. I 
have never spoken of her, though I dedicated 
an early book to her memory. She has no 
memorial in this world ; she passed her life in 
the valley of poverty, obscurity, and trial ; but 
she has left her only surviving son the recollec- 
tions of a saint. I can echo with all my heart 
the words of the laureate : 

* ^ * Happy he with such a mother. Faith in 
wornan-Mnd 
Beats with his blood, and trust in all things 

high 
Comes easy to him.^ " 

The eldest son of Charles Kingsley writes : 
*' To speak for myself, and yet I know I speak 
for all, my father was the best friend, the only 

true friend I ever had among men 

In his own life he showed, spoke, and lived his 

doctrines, so that his utter unselfishness and 

tender love .... gave his children an 
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example that could not be unnoticed, however 
unworthily followed." 

When Mr. Proude went over Carlyle's papers 
he found among them one endorsed witii trem- 
bling hand, *' My last letter to my mother." 
Let us read it. ** My dear, good motiier, let it 
ever be a comfort to you, however weak you 
are, that you did your part honorably and well 
while in strength, and were a noble mother to 
me and to us all. I am now myself grown old, 
and have had various things to do and suffer 
for many years ; but there is nothing I ever had 
to be so thankful for as the mother I had. 
That is a truth which I know well, and per- 
haps this day again it may be some comfort to 
you. Yes, surely, for if there has been good 
in the things I have uttered in the world^s 
hearing, it was your voice essentially that was 
speaking thro* me ; essentially what you and 
my brave father meant and taught me to mean. 
. . . . And if in the few years tiiat may 
remain to me I am to get anymore written for 
the world, the essence of it, so far as it is 
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worthy and good, will still be yours. May 
God reward you, my dearest mother, for 
all you have done for me ! I never can." 

'^ A good man leaveth an inheritance to his 
children's children." And there is no monu- 
ment like a noble child. **No artist work," 
said Charlotte Cushman, ^4s so high, so noble, 
so grand, so enduring, so important for all 
time as the making of character in a child." 
The office of the parent is infinitely greater 
than that of the book-maker. Socrates thought 
more of the living pupil than of the Uterary 
production. **The works of Plato," one has 
said, ** are rich and priceless, but Plato himself 
is largely the work of Socrates. And the 
greatest achievement of the master of the 
Academy was that he moulded the thought 
and evolved the intellectual power of Aristotle. ' ' 
So to perpetuate one's influence is to have 
undying fame and a remembrance when we are 
gone to 

* * Join the choir invidhle 
Of those im/nwrtcd dead who live again 
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In minds made better by their presence. 

So to live is heaven : 
To make undying music in the toorld. ' ' 
[98] 
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** He hath rnade everything beautiful in its season; hehath 
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CHAPTER VI. 

^TTHE preacher does not disclose to us at once 
^^ what his next move will be ; it seems to 
be in the direction of business or public affairs. 
But at the very outset he discovers that he is 
confronted by immutable divine ordinances, by 
which seasons are appointed for every under- 
taking under the sun — ordinances which so 
derange man's best-laid schemes and '^ shape 
his ends, rough-hew them how he will," that 
,no one can do anything to purpose apart from 
God. 

The time of birth and the time of death, for 
instance, are ordained by a power over which 
men have no control. Milton need not com- 
plain that his lot is fallen on evil days ; it is his 
time to be bom. Voltaire need not offer half of 
his fortune to buy six weeks' reprieve ; it is his 
time to die. There is a time to plant and a 
time to pluck up plants. There is a time to 
kill and a time to heal. And so he runs the cata- 
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logue through ^th truly poetic effect. Of what 
use was it, therefore, for men to kick against the 
pricks, to try to modify immutable ordinances ? 
'* Whatever God hath ordained continueth for- 
ever ; nothing can be added to it ; nothing can 
be taken from it. ' ' And why should we care to 
change or modify His order? "God hath 
made everything beautiful in its season." If 
we cannot find the satisfying good in the events 
and affairs of life, that is not because we could 
devise a better order for them, but because 
"God hath put eternity into our hearts." If 
only we understood that, if only we recognized 
God's design for us from beginning to end, we 
should not fret ourselves in vain rebellion 
against the estabUshed order, or, on the other 
hand, seek to find the chief good in what is 
passing and perishable. We should be happier 
in time, and we should rejoice in the hope of 
eternity. We should give each its place in our 
lives. We should feel that it is God who hath 
made a time for everything and everything 
beautiful in its time ; that it is God also who 
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hath put eternity into our hearts. And thus we 
should best fulfill our mission here, and best 
prepare ourselves for the enjoyment of the 
hereafter. 

Let us, then, with the preacher, first learn the 
lesson of timeliness. Let us admit that every- 
thing is beautiful in its season ; that a place for 
everything and everything in its place, a time 
for everything and everything in its time, is the 
law of beneficent nature, of the universe in 
which we live. The disorder of life, the things 
that displease and distress us, come not from 
the essence of the things but from their disloca- 
tions. It is not the arrangement of the things 
amid which we live that brings our woes, but 
the disarrangement. Everything in the world 
must be in its true place to bring happiness. 
We may find illustrations of this fact whatever 
way we turn. Take the stone in your path, 
over which you stumble and fall. God has 
given wide place to the stone. In the arch of 
the bridge, in the comer of the wall, in the 
foundation of the tower, and a thousand other 
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places, it has its use, and shows all the beauty 
and renders all the service of which it is capa- 
ble. Only in the path of man is it out of 
place and a stumbling-block. God hath made 
it beautiful in its place. Everjrthing in the 
world must be in its true place and time, or it is 
not beautiful. This is true from the lowest to 
the highest, but the higher we ascend the more 
apparent it becomes. The stone fulfills its mis- 
sion in many places, but the plant must have 
its proper soil to feed its roots upon or it will 
not bring forth its flowers, and even then, for one 
brief season of the year, while the stone is 
always at its best. More selective still is the 
animal, with still more conditions which must be 
met, more arrangements which must be made, 
before it can be itself. It is an interesting fact 
that the highest natures are the most dependent. 
We require a much more complex environment 
than the animal. Man, the ruler of nature, is 
her heaviest pensioner. The crown and glory 
of creation, he requires more to keep him at his 
best than any other creature. Out of his right 
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time and place he is the most wretched and 
miserable of all. Without his equipment of 
prepared food and clothing, of house and im- 
plements, of family and society, of training and 
culture, man is at his zero-point.* 

And this is true of the diflFerent kinds of men 
in the world. The highest natures — ^natures 
with definite and distinct capabilities — are most 
dependent upon Hmdmess and fitness. Man, just 
emerging from his animal ancestry, has few 
needs, and fits in almost anywhere. He is at 
home wherever game and the wild fruits abound, 
but as yet he is scarcely more than an animal. 
As he emerges from savagery his horizon nar- 
rows ; now a fixed habitation becomes neces- 
sary. He must clear the forest, cultivate the 
ground, make himself implements and clothing, 
brew medicines, and the like. All these neces- 
sities limit his movements but increase his 
power. All these things, too, the primitive man 
did for himself. To-day, such are the condi- 
tions of enlarging life, he does but one thing, 

* Ct Sermon XIV., Bishop Brooks' Sermons, Fourth Series. 
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but he does that as an artist and a master. He 
possesses immeasurably more power, but he 
is still further limited in the sphere of his 
activity. The man who can fit in anywhere 
and make himself at home is usually a 
very ordinary and commonplace sort of man. 
A man far his superior will stand around, 
awkward and quite unable to take hold of the 
world's work. There are some men who, with 
a change of dress and language, would be just 
as much at home two thousand years ago as 
now. There are other men whom you cannot 
transfer; they belong to just their place and 
time, and no other. The man with a sense of 
mission cannot assert himself until his hour 
comes. When the great feast was ready at 
Jerusalem, and the brethren of Jesus were 
going up from Nazareth, as they did every year, 
they urged Him to go with them. His answer 
was, ** My time is not yet come, but your time 
is always ready. *' It is a remarkable speech. 
**They, with no recognized mission, might go 
when and where they would," says Bishop 
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Brooks. *^They, with no burden on their 
shoulders, might walk freely over the whole 
earth. But He, with His task. His duty. His 
Father's name to glorify, His brethren's souls to 
save, the kingdom of heaven to set up. He 
must wait till the door opened. He could walk 
only where the way was wide enough for Him 
to pass with His burden." Oh, that we all 
might lay to heart this truth — ^that as we em- 
phasize our lives we must narrow and define 
them, fashion them for their time and place I 
The more truly and earnestly we come to any- 
thing the more clearly we shall see that we can- 
not do everything. **The man who is truly 
good," it has been said, ''must be good for 
something ; to be good for everything is to be 
for nothing, ^^ The more purpose we put into 
our lives the less we shall be swayed by popular 
crazes. The test of wisdom, according to an 
old philosopher, is the ability to determine 
what concerns us and what does not concern us. 
Our success in life will begin when we begin to 
mark that distinction clearly. At least, for 
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those of us who are on the antemeridian 
side of life, the exhortation is applicable : Seek 
your place and fill it Do not be satisfied to be 
one of those universal men who go slipping 
aroimd over the surface of life, belonging no- 
where. Have your eyes open for your place. 
Claim it, fill it! 

^ ^ There is a tide in the affairs of men^ 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune; 
Omitted, aU the remnant of their Uvea 
la bound in ahaUows and in miseries,^ ^ 

And when a man once gets that purpose into 
his life, all his thinking will undergo a change. 
He will come to see that many of the distinc- 
tions which he insisted on as existing in things 
themselves were only the impressions which he 
then received of them. We all have our arbi- 
trary classification of things into **good" and 
** evil,'* according as they aflFect us, pleasantly 
or unpleasantly. But the goodness, the bad- 
ness, the ugliness, the beauty, are only in the 
way the things relate themselves to us. The 
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reptile is vile because it consumes what is re- 
fuse to us ; but for that very reason it is a be- 
neficent creature, and, therefore, ** beautiful" 
in its sphere. Pain is not a pleasant expe- 
rience, but in pain is the birth of all new life, 
and, therefore, pain is '* beautiful" in its 
sphere. Death is '*the shadow feared of 
man;" men seldom see any misery in life 
greater than the woe of leaving it ; and yet He 
who *'hath made everything beautiful in its 
season" has revealed death as the opening of 
the door that leads to the larger life of the skies. 
It is the narrowest egotism to say that things 
are good or evil simply because they affect us 
pleasantly or unpleasantly. A man blames 
his sin on his business, his temptations, per- 
haps his misfortunes. He imputes sin to 
things, but sin pertains only to the action of 
human wills. Back on the will of man, and 
not on the things he uses, falls the responsi- 
bility of his sin. The true cry of penitence is, 
not **God be merciful to me, a victim," but 
* * God be merciful to me, a sinner. ' ' And there 
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lies the whole hope of salvation. We need not 
get out of this wilderness of things in the midst 
of which it seems impossible for us to do right. 
The fault is in the man. He must be changed. 
And then the things about him which have 
seemed so hurtful will change with his changed 
heart. ''God hath made er^^Am^r beautiful 
in its season. *' 

But while these lessons are legitimate and 
profitable, I am not sure that we have yet got 
into the heart of the preacher's idea here. He 
is enumerating all the various vicissitudes of 
life, and his conclusion is, as always in the 
early part of this book, that because there is 
such an endless variety of possible occupations, 
and each of them lasts but for a little time, 
therefore it might be just as well if a man 
should do nothing, as to do all these opposite 
things which neutralize each other and come to 
nothing in the end ; and, if there be a time to 
be bom and a time to die, nonentity would be 
the same when all is over. 

But another thought dawns upon him in his 
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pessimistic despondency. He has not yet 
stated the whole truth. *^God hath made 
everything beautiful in its season ; also He 
hath set eternity in their heart." That is the 
balance-thought that saves the preacher. He 
lives in a world of fleeting change, but he has 
eternity in his heart. * * The riddle of the pain- 
ful earth *' is the disproportion between man 
and his occupations. Into the midst of them he 
brings this sense of eternity ; of course they must 
pale and fade before it. ' ' Though we are parts 
of the passing material universe, yet in that 
outward frame is a personality that has nothing 
to do with death." As a noted old pagan 
philosopher said, ^* /shall not aK die," which 
a modem thinker has interpreted to mean, 
''Deep within this transient clay-house that 
shall crack and fall and be resolved into the 
elements out of which it was built up, there 
dwells an immortal guest, an undying personal 
self." It is not the doctrine of immortality that 
we have here, but the conscumsriess of it. *' God 
hath made everything beautiful in its season," 
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beautiful for creatures of time; but we have an- 
other word, which we only of all creatures can 
speak, the thought of which we only of all 
creatures can entertain — eternity. Man has 
ever3rwhere interpreted his destiny as higher 
than that of the grass that withers or the beasts 
that perish. Other creatures are happily im- 
mersed in time; we have eternity in our hearts. 
Jesus said, ** Foxes have holes, and the birds 
of the air have nests, but the Son of man hath 
not where to lay his head. ' ' And while the words 
have their proper and most pathetic meaning 
in the history of His earthly Hfe, there is a hint 
in them, as a brilliant commentator has sug- 
gested, that all the lower creatures are at rest 
here, but that the higher significance he gives 
to his manhood, the less man can find, among 
the shadows of the present, a pillow for his head 
and a place of repose for his heart. The ani- 
mal is at home here, man is not. You may 
work that out for yourselves in your own 
way; the fact stands. As Bayard Taylor 
pute it : 
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'* Proven by its need !— 

By fates so large no fortune canfuifiU.^^ 

Every constitutional instinct has its correlate 
to match it. We find air for the wing, water 
for the fin, light for the eye, sound for the ear; 
but we find here on earth no correlate for the 
soul of man. There is in every human soul a 
void that nothing earthly or transitory can filL 
We may busy ourselves with the pursuits or 
inamerse ourselves in the pleasures of this 
world, but we cannot restrict our gaze to them. 
A great botanist made what he called a floral 
clock. It marked the hours of the day by the 
opening and closing of selected flowers. One 
after another the flowers spread their petals, and 
one after another they shut their cups, and the 
last of them folded itself together, and it was 
night. So our joys and our possessions pass, 
but we abide and watch them go. ''All that is 
in the world, the lust of the flesh, the lust of 
the eyes, the pride of life is ... of the world. 
And the world passeth away and the lust 
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thereof." Therefore, says the preacher, the 
misery of man is great upon him. And is it 
not so? Do we not feel that these changeful 
things do not satisfy? Is the present world 
enough for us? Sometimes we fancy it is. 
**This world is enough for me. Only let me 
get a little more of it — a little more — ^and keep 
what I have. ' ' A little more is needed ? WeU, 
that ** little more '' will always be lacking. No 
man ever got enough here; and that very rest- 
less grasping for more was the confession of a 
hunger that nothing can fill which belongs to 
earth. It was the prodigal's bitter experience: 
'* He fain would have filled his belly with the 
husks." He tried his best to subsist on them, 
but he could not. After them he was still 
perishing with hunger. 

My brother, I appeal to your own experience. 
Is it not true that deep below the surface con- 
tentment with the world and the things of the 
world which you accept as happiness, there is a 
sense of want, of unsatisfied desire in your soul ? 
It asserts itself ever and anon — sometimes in 
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a great joy, sometimes in a great sorrow, some- 
times in the quiet hour of reflection. You may 
choke it, you may stifle its voice, but you can- 
not kill it. We have the hunger of eternity in 
our souls, the thoughts of eternity in our 
hearts, the destination of eternity written on 
our inmost being, the need to ally ourselves 
with eternity preached by the very failure of 
time. 

The preacher, as you know, came to himself 
after his quests, and found peace in the old, 
simple faith of the peasants and children of 
Judah, in fearing God and keeping His com- 
mandments. Then he understoo4 why God 
had set eternity in man's heart. He was not 
the last prodigal to come home. George John 
Romanes, the scientist, in his notes on re- 
ligion, published after his death, says: '^The 
negative evidence (for faith) is shown by the 
nature of man without God. It is thoroughly 
miserable Some men are not con- 
scious of the cause of their misery 

For the most part they conceal that fact as weU 
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as possible from themselves by occupying their 
minds with society, sport, frivolity of all kinds, 
or, if intellectually disposed, with science, art, 
literature, business, etc. This, however, is but 
to fill the starving belly with husks. I know 
from experience the intellectual distractions of 
scientific research, of philosophical speculations 
and artistic pleasures; but I am also well aware 
that even when all are taken together and well 
sweetened to taste, in respect of consequent 
reputation, means, social position, etc., the 
whole concoction is but as high confectionery 
to a starving man. He may cheat himself for 
a time . • . . but soon he finds he was 
made for some altogether different kind 

of food The whole n^ative 

side of the subject proves a vacuum in the 
soul of man which nothing can fill but 
God." 

It is a well-known fact that Mr. Romanes 

f oimd peace at last only in communion with 

the Church of Christ, from which he had been 

so long estranged. Let us take for our own 
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the words of Augustine, which Canon Gore 
wrote upon Romanes' tablet: *'Thou hast 
made us for thyself, Lord ; and our heart is not 
at rest until it rests in thee." 
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" Behold the tears of the oppressed," — Eodes, iv. 1, 
" He that is higher than the highest regardeth." — Ecdes, 
V. 8. 

(Read Hi, 16 ; iv, S ; and v. 8,) 
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CHAPTER VII. 

^Wtt'E left the preacher contemplatmg the 
^^ immutable divine ordinance which con- 
ditions all of man's movements in this sphere 
of time — "There is a time for every under- 
taking under the sun" — from the fatalism of 
which he is saved by the consciousness that 
God hath also "put eternity into their 
heart.'' 

In this lesson he comes to another obstacle 
in the way of his new quest, whatever that is 
to be. Iniquity sat in the seat of justice. " I 
saw the place of judgment, that wickedness was 
there ; and the place of righteousness, that 
iniquity was there .... I considered 
all the oppressions that are done under the sun ; 
and behold the tears of such as were oppressed, 
and they had no comforter; and on the side of 
their oppressors there was power, but they had 
no comforter." 

This is one of the passages that the critics 
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point to as evidence that Solomon could not 
have been the author of this book. It seems to 
indicate a social condition utterly unlike what 
we know to have been the reputed condition of 
the Hebrews during the reign of Solomon. It 
seems to be a picture of the captivity. Then 
the oppressions of the people of Israel were so 
cruel, and life beneath them grew so dark, that 
those who had died long before were deemed 
happier than those who were still alive; and 
the only consolation of the oppressed was the 
hope that the time of retribution would over- 
take their tyrants, from which neither their 
power nor their craft would be able to save 
them. 

It matters little for the purposes of practical 
exposition what the exact local setting of the 
book was. Even though Solomon's reign was 
as happy as that of "Good Queen Bess,'' his 
throne surrounded by statesmen^ of superior 
sagacity, his judges incorrupt, his people enjoy- 
ing a freedom unknown to their fathers or their 
children, we who boast that ours is the land of 
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liberty and the home of the free, the highest 
realization of the equality of human rights, 
while within sound of the bell that rang out 
**A11 men are created free and equal,'' hun- 
dreds of drudges eke out a miserable existence 
over the needle, and others are the slaves of 
landlords who believe that '*men are cheaper 
than shingles," and righteousness is thwarted 
by corrupt majorities — ^we of America know 
that the picture is possible for golden days and 
that we may here have the hint of some un- 
written chapters of the history of King Solo- 
mon's reign. 

One thing is clear — ^the thought of the 
oppressed cast the preacher into his deepest 
gloom of despondency. For the moment his 
faith fails. The thought that ** God will judge 
the righteous and the wicked " is quickly suc- 
ceeded by the thought, **And yet God may 
have sifted the children of men only to show 
them that they are no better than the beasts." 
'* Both spring from a mere accident — no one 
can tell how; and both are subject to the same 
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chance or mischance. Both perish under tiie 
same power of death and moulder together in 
the dust from which they spring.'' And, 
therefore, he falls back on his old conclusion, 
though now with a sadder heart than ever, that 
a man will do wisely to take what pleasure in 
and get what good he can out of his toil ; if he 
is a beast, a« he is a beast, let him at least learn 
of the beasts that simple, tranquil enjoyment 
of the passing moment, untroubled by any 
anxious thought of what is to come, which is 
the sum of animal existence. 

So the preacher declares he seriously thought 
Ah, if a man only might bury himself in 
oblivion thus! But he cannot. The cries of 
suffering are in his ears. He hears the groans, . 
he sees the tears of the oppressed. His sym- 
pathies will not let him interpret his destiny as 
that of the grass that withers or the beasts that 
perish. With a Hebrew and an Oriental the 
sense of kinship was very strong. To be in sor- 
row and have no comforter was worse than 
death. As he pondered the sad and unfriended 
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condition of his people, the preacher, like Job, 
when his comforters failed him, is moved to 
curse his day. He grows utterly sick at heart; 
he wishes he had never been bom. Nor does 
he recover from his profound discouragement 
until (as we shall see when we turn to the next 
chapter) he goes into the house of God. Then 
Asaph's experience is his : " Behold, these are 
the ungodly who prosper in the world; they 
increase in riches. Verily I have cleansed my 
heart in vain, and washed my hands in inno- 
cency. For all day long have I been plagued, 

and chastened every morning 

When I thought to know this it was too painful 
for me. Until I went into the sanctuary of 
God: then understood I their end." So the 
preacher comes from his wrestling with this 
most bafl^g of life's problems. Of himself 
he cannot solve it. He gives it up, as the boy 
gives up his puzzle; it is too hard for him. 
But he did not give it up and turn his back on 
Qod. He gave it up and went to God. That 
was fair and honest, both to his own heart and 
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to Qod. He did not say, ** I cannot under- 
stand it: therefore I will not believe that Grod 
is good ; " he said, *' I cannot understand it ; 
therefore I will ask God to show me His way.'' 
He went into the sanctuary, and in God's Ught 
he saw light. The preacher saw more than the 
passing prosperity of the wicked.. We might 
makes his own the words of Hamlet: 

** There are more things in heaven and earthy 
Kohdethy 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy,^ ^ 

He saw that there was an end to the power that 
was with the oppressor. And he came from 
the sanctuary with the assurance, ** If thou see 
the oppression of the poor, and violent pervert- 
ing of judgment in the land, marvel not at this 
matter ; for he that is higher than the highest 
regardeth; and there be higher than they." 

Whatever be the primary meaning of these 

and the following verses of chapter v. — and 

we shall have something more to say about 

them presently — ^there can be no doubt that 
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they reflect, as Dr. Cox says, ** a more hopeful 
and consolatory trust in the Divine Provi- 
dence," and that that trust was brought from 
the house of God. 

And this must ever be our comfort, that God 
sees as we cannot see. For this is not ancient 
history that we are studying. It might have 
been written yesterday. Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
in one of his characteristic fantasies, has im- 
agined a new Adam and Eve coming to earth 
after some breathless night when the flame of 
human life had been extinguished, leaving the 
works of man, their abodes and inventions — all 
that bear witness to the present condition of 
humanity— deserted and silently eloquent. 
They enter the forsaken scene with wonder and 
dismay. They pass through the streets of a 
depopulated city. The sharp contrast between 
the splendor of one habitation and the squalor 
of another fills them with astonishment. They 
are painfully amazed at the unmistakable signs 
of inequality in the conditions of men. They 
are troubled and overwhelmed by the evidence 
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that one portion of the earth's lost inhabitants 
was rich and comfortable and full of ease, while 
the multitude was poor and weary and heavy 
laden with toil. This feeling of perplexity over 
the inequalities of human life, which Hawthorne 
puts into the hearts of his new Adam and Eve, 
is really but the reflection of his own. There 
can be no doubt that one of the greatest 
perplexities of Christian faith comes from the 
inequalities and oppressions of human life. 
Who is there that has not at some time felt 
rising within his own breast this profound sen- 
timent of trouble and grief, this feeling of won- 
der and repugnance at the sight of a world in 
which the material blessings of life are so un- 
evenly distributed? There is too great a 
disparity in the conditions of men. In Great 
Britain, e. g,y with a yearly income of more 
than a billion and a quarter pounds sterling, 
there ought not to be 800,000 paupers in Eng- 
land alone. There ought not to be, as Robert 
Hunter declares there are, 10,000,000 paupers 
in the United States. Hear the bitter wail of 
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one of the army of unfortunates whose daily 
procession around the walls of capital in the 
world's metropolis seeking for work seems like 
a dead march: '*To be thus without work 
means gradually to sell the few sticks of furni- 
ture which convert the single room into a 
home; to blister the feet in walking in search 
of work, while hope deferred makes the heart 
sick; to see your wife sinking for lack of food 
and send your children to school without break- 
fast; to know that as you grow each day more 
and more gaunt in face, more and more ema- 
ciated in physique, more and more shabby in 
appearance, there is less and less chance of 
obtaining employment; to return, faint and foot- 
sore, after a long day's tramp and hear those 
you love best on earth crying for food; to pon- 
der in cold and hunger whether the theft which 
would save your family from starvation is a 
crime or a duty; to be restrained from suicide 
only by the certainty that your death must 
drive your helpless daughters to swell the 
ghastly army of degraded womanhood; to feel 
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drawing ever nearer the day when you will be 
driven into the living tomb of the workhouse; 
and to feel through this that you have done 
nothing to deserve it. ' ' And that is the picture of 
thousands in the capital of the nation whose 
interest-bearing wealth is £12,000,000,000, 
whose own annual expenditure is £200,000,000! 
In the United States the total wealth of our 
people in 1900 was estimated at $94,000,000, 
000.00. In 1890 it was estimated that 200,000 
persons controlled 70 per cent, of our wealth — 
that is, three-tenths of one per cent, of the popula- 
tion controlled 70 per cent, of the nation' s wealth, 
which means that one man in 300 received 
$70.00 out of every $100.00 of income, and 299, 
$30.00. There are at least 100 American estates 
which average $35,000,000.00. And yet when 
in the face of this appalling wealth we ask the 
question whether the condition of labor, the great 
producing agent of wealth, has improved in pro- 
portion^ the answer of our Commissioner of Labor 
is **No.''* In Massachusetts, where the sta- 

* A statement of Ex-CommlBSioner Wright is referred to. 
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iistics of labor are the most elaborate published, 
the average workingman is unable to support 
the average workingman' s family without the 
assistance of his wife and children. Every age 
has its social problem, and ours plainly is the 
unequal distribution of wealth. **Our prob- 
lem,'' says a student of economics, *'is not 
'production^ but distribution. " ' * The social prob- 
lem in the United States," says another, "is 
largely a question of wealth, of the selfishness 
of its owners, of the tyranny of its power." 

Is wealth oppressive ? Hear the confession 
of a copper magnate, who, as it were, turns 
state's evidence against his confreres in the 
"Story of Amalgamated Copper," and lays 
bare the gigantic steal of $36,000,000.00 : " A 
thousand times I have tried to figure out in my 
mind what worlds of misery such a sum of mil- 
lions might allay .... On the other 
hand, I have had to know about the horrors, 
the misfortunes, the earthly hell, which were 
the awful consequences of the taking of this vast 
amount. I have had to know about the convicts, 
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the suicides, the broken hearts, the starvation 
and wretchedness, the ruined bodies and lost 
souls which strewed the fields of the ^ system's ' 
harvest." Is it any wonder that the cry of 
anger and despair is heard in the land? 
* ^ Everything is wrong and crooked and unfair, ' ' 
men are saying. '^ The race has been deceived, 
maltreated, and oppressed by the creation of 
such an order of life as the present There is 
only one thing to do, and that is to break it all 
up, at once and utterly, and b^n anew." 

There can be no question about it — ^it is the 
moral difficulties which most perplex the sin- 
cere man. It is not the riddles of the intellect, 
but the riddles of the conscience. As a matter 
of experience, what has most tried your faith ? 
Is it that there are some things hard to under- 
stand in the Christian creed? Rather is not 
that which stuns you and leaves you all uncer- 
tain as to your faith in God the fact that, under 
His rule of love, there are so many inequalities 
in the world ; that with a righteous God, the 
giver of every good and perfect gift, those gifts 
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should be distributed in such unequal meas- 
ure? 

Now, as a matter of fact, there are very few 
men who actually give up their hold on God 
because these perplexities confront them, and 
conclude that God is unjust and that this is a 
devil- world in which they live. Men do not 
so easily give up God. The sincere man believes 
in Grod so sincerely that he is sure that the in- 
equalities of this present life do not reflect the 
last thought of God for men. If he has the 
wisdom of the preacher, he will go to the sanc- 
tuary ; and that for us means more than it 
meant for the ancient Jew. God has come 
nearer to us in Jesus Christ than in the glory- 
cloud He came to him. Jesus Christ is the 
fullness of the Godhead in bodily form; He is 
the light of the world. And He came into the 
world the new Adam. Hawthorne in fancy 
pictures a second Adam. The second Adam 
has already come. He entered the world, not 
depopulated some Doom Day, but thronged 
with toiling, suffering men. With clear eyes 
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He looked upon their different conditions, their 
manifold inequalities. He was not disturbed 
by what He saw. He did not protest against 
the moral government of the universe because 
one man was rich and another man poor, one 
strong and another weak, one happy and an- 
other wretched. He did not say that (jod 
must be unjust because He had given much to 
one and little to another. He did not teach 
men that the only way to help the world was to 
rebel against the present order, refuse to accept 
it, fight against it He was not blind to the 
woes of human life. The inequalities of our hu- 
man lot were constantly before Him and con- 
stantly reflected in His words, but He nowhere 
even hints that poverty in itself is an evil, or 
points to the time when it shall be no more. 
Indeed, we shall nowhere find a single word of 
His that looks forward to a time when there shall 
be no more inequalities on earth, no more rich 
and poor, no more masters and servants; but we 
shall find many words which pierce through 
these outward distinctions and reveal the trutii 
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that they axe superficial and temporal. He goes 
further. He builds His beatitudes upon the con- 
dition of temporal inequality. Four of them 
imply the existence of differences and d^rees 
among men; and one of them — the blessing 
of those who are persecuted for righteous- 
ness' sake — ^is only thinkable in a world 
where evil is sometimes more powerful than 
good. 

But more than this. He speaks in no uncer- 
tain words concerning the future life — not a 
different life, but the same life running on 
under new conditions. This world is not all. 
There is another world, a better age, a more 
perfect state of being, where the sorrows of 
those who suffer unjustly here will be compen- 
sated, and in which those who have unjustly 
and selfishly enjoyed their good things here 
shall suffer in turn. We need that word. It 
is impossible to justify the present existence of 
man if we look at it as final. Earth has 
mysteries which naught but heaven can ex- 
plain, sorrows which naught but heaven can 
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heal, and wrongs which aught but hell can 
avenge. 

If the preacher, whose heart was wrung at 
the sight of the tears of the oppressed — ^be- 
cause '^on the side of their oppressors was 
power, but they had no comforter " — ^had but 
bent his eye a little longer in the direction where 
it ultimately rested, he would not have forgotten 
that '^God shall judge the righteous and the 
wicked," or, as in the close of the book he more 
amply declares, **God shall bring every work 
into judgment, with every secret thing, whether 
it be good or evil. ' ' On the side of the oppressed 
there is always Infinite Power. Therefore 
Pharaoh had more occasion to fear the Hebrew 
infants than the Hebrew soldiery, and Herod 
needed to tremble more for the babes of Beth- 
lehem than for the legions of Rome, and Napo- 
leon had more cause to dread the avenger of 
D'Enghien's blood than all the might and 
allies of Britain. God's ear is not stopped that 
He cannot hear, nor is His arm shortened that 
He cannot help. Only we must learn to share 
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His patience. His thoughts are not as our 
thoughts, nor His ways as our ways. His 
vision may tarry, but it is sure. 



(< 



Speak, history I Who are lifers victors f 

Unfold thy long annals^ and say 
Are they those whom the woM calls victors. 

Who vxm the success of a day f 
The martyrs or Nero f The Spartans 
Who fell at Thermopyls^ s tryst. 
Or the Persians and Xerxes f His judges or 
Socrates, Pilate or Christ f '' 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

^S|tROM his gloom at the sight of the tears 
^ of the oppressed the preacher finds escape 
in the house of God. 

It is true there are some intervening verses 
which touch on the secret of business activity, 
namely, competition: "Then I saw all this 
toil, and all this dexterity in toil, spring from 
man's rivalry with his neighbor; " and the 
power of combination, or the superiority of the 
social over the solitary temper: '^ Two are bet- 
ter than one .... And a threefold cord 
is not easily broken." But even here he finds 
only vanity and vexation of spirit. 

It is impossible in the scope of these ser- 
mons to go minutely into these verses; and, 
besides, they present a thought so closely allied 
to one which follows that we shall combine 
them in our next study. 

It seems plain, from a close reading of the 
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book, that we are at the depth of its pessimism 
as we turn to the fifth chapter. We camiot but 
feel the preacher's despondency — ^that we are 
helpless in the grip of laws we had no voice in 
making ; we are at the mercy of men (rulers) 
whose consideration is but a caprice; in our 
origin and end, in body and spirit, in faculty 
and prospect, in our lives and pleasures, we are 
no better than the beasts that perish. 

But though passing through the waters he is 
not overwhelmed. The darkness does not 
cover him. He sees and reflects some little 
Ught. Even when the facts seem to contradict 
it he holds fast to the conclusion that ^^ wisdom 
is better than folly, and kindness better than 
selfishness, and to do good even though you 
lose by it better than to do wrong and gain by 
it." His faith wavers, but it does not give up. 
In the fifth chapter the light brightens; and 
though the darkness does not wholly disappear, 
we are satisfied that, the twilight in which we 
stand is not that of the evening, which will 
deepen into night, but that of morning, which 
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will shine more and more until the day dawns 
and the shadows flee away. 

The sanctuary has always been a refuge. 
Time was when every altar was a safe asylum. 
Still a few cathedrals remain which had extra- 
ordinary privilege of sanctuary legally bestowed 
upon them. On the north door of Durham 
Cathedral the huge knocker may still be seen 
with which the breathless refugee, pursued by 
the avenger, knocked for admission. We can 
almost imagine we hear the preacher's footfaUs 
as he hastens from this Babel world and seeks 
the house of God. Here at length the preacher 
will find rest; but here, alas! the preacher is to 
meet a new discouragement. His first glimpse 
of the sanctuary is not reassuring. The house 
of God looks like a house of merchandise. It 
resounds with rash vows and babbling voices. 
It is the house of God, but man has made it a 
nest of triflers, a rendezvous of hypocrites, a 
den of thieves. Some enter it as recklessly 
and irreverently as if they were stepping into a 
neighbor's house. Some come and rattle over 
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empty forms of devotion, as if they would be 
heard for their much speaking. Some come 
and in a fit of fervor utter vows which they for- 
get to pay; and when reminded of them by 
'' the angel of the church," which in our phrase 
means the minister, they protest that there 
must be some mistake; they repudiate the vow 
and say ** it was an error." 

Mr. Benjamin Kidd in his famous book, 
''Social Evolution," uses a very graphic 
method of illustrating his argument. In fancy 
he accompanies a visitor from another planet 
as he is shown about our world by a guide, 
who points out to him every fact and force of 
our civilization. He visits our cities, our colos- 
sal manufactories, our seats of commerce. But 
what proved the most striking phenomenon of 
our life was that, scattered everywhere through- 
out our world, at every turn in our great cities, 
there were impressive buildings — churches, 
temples, cathedrals — and crowds periodically 
thronging them. The author pictures his vis- 
itor inquiring into the significance of these 
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buildings, and as being much impressed by 
what he heard taught in them and by his guide's 
explanation of their significance. They stand 
for the profound supernatural religious faith of 
our race. It is the most impressive phase of 
our civilization; it is the central feature of 
human history. The author does not tell us, 
but we may wonder what his visitor's impres- 
sions of our congr^ations were. Did he find 
any flippancy and levity in those who were 
resorting to these shrines of the unseen Deity ? 
any babbling voices in their courts, any inat- 
tention and indevotion among the worshipers ? 
As we reflect upon what the visitor's impres- 
sions must have been, let us improve the les- 
sons of the preacher's rebuke, and mark: 

1. That there is a proper preparation for 
God's house. '*Keep thy foot when thou 
goest to the house of God." To **keep" the 
foot was to walk in the right way, the way of 
reverence and obedience. **I have refrained 
my feet from every evil way," says the Psalm- 
ist, 'Hhat I might keep thy word." The put- 
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ting of the shoes off the feet upon entering the 
temple — ^from earliest times to the present the 
custom in the East — ^was the outward symbol 
of such reverential awe. In the spirit of this 
significant Oriental practice the true worshiper 
will put off his travel-stained shoes, will put 
aside secular anxieties and worldly thoughts, 
when the place where he stands is made holy 
ground by the words, *' Let us draw near unto 
God, our heavenly Father." 

The first element of reverent worship is rev- 
erent approach to the house of God. Many 
enter God's house with as little though tfulness 
and seriousness as if it were a house of enter- 
tainment We should have some sense of the 
significance and solemnity of our act Perhaps 
it was his observation of church-goers that led 
William Watson to sigh: 

*' I think the immortal servants ofmxinkindy 

Who from their graves waich by how slow degrees 

The world-soul greaiens with the centurieSy 
Mourn most Man's barren levity of mind — 
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2%e ear to no grave harmonies inclined, 

The widess thirst for fake loifs worthless lees, 
The laugh misbwned in sacred presences, 

The eye to all majestic meanings blind,^^ 

In the porch of the little church in England 
where Mr. Gladstone worshiped when at 
Hawarden Castle, there is posted a notice con- 
taining counsels to church-goers which are 
worthy of being inscribed in the vestibule of 
every church. This is the notice: 

"ON YOUR WAY TO CHURCH: 
" On your way to the Lord's house be, thoughtful, 
be silent; oreaybut little and that little good. Speak 
not of other men's faults ; think of your own, for you 
are going to ask for foigiveness. Do not stay outside ; 
go in at once ; time spent within should be precious. 

"IN CHURCH: 
" Kneel down humbly and pray. Spend what time 
remains in prayer ; remember the presence into which 
you have come. Do not look about to see who are 
coming in. It matters nothing to you ; attend to your- 
self. Fasten yourself firmly on the holy services ; join 
in the responses ; do not miss a word. This requires 
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a severe straggle ; yoa have no tune for vain thoughts. 
The blessed Spirit will strengthen yon if yon perse- 
vere. 

"AFTER CHURCH: 
" Remain kneeling and pray. Be intent Do not 
be in haste to speak. The church is €rod's honse even 
when the prayer is over. Be quiet and thoughtful as 
you go through the churchyard. 

" ON YOUR WAY HOME : 
"Be careful of your talk, or the world will soon slip 
back into your heart Remember where you have 
been and what you have done. Resolve and try to 
lead a better life.*' 

2. A second caution of the preacher is, 
readiness to hear. ^ ' Be more ready to hear than 
to give the sacrifice of fools." Hearing the 
Word seems always to have been an elemental 
part of Christian worship, as preaching the 
Word is the chief function of the Christian 
minister. It is not the only part; for the sacri- 
fice of praise to God, the fruit of our lips con- 
fessing His name in praise, is an apostolic 
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exhortation to the Christian worshiper. Per- 
haps too little attention is given to the devotional 
part of the service in many of our churches. 
It is to be remembered *'that participation in 
the public service of worship by the people is a 
fundamental characteristic of the Protestant 
Church. To us, worship is not a spectacle or a 
vicarious operation, like the mass, but a per- 
sonal act on the part of the people individually 
and collectively." This was one of Luther's 
explicit contentions — one of the distinctive notes 
of the whole Reformation movement — and has 
never been laid aside by any of the Churches 
directly descended from the first Reformers. 
Luther sought to provide practical opportunities 
for congregational activity in public worship by 
creating popular hymns. His detractors said 
he made more converts by his hymns than by 
his preaching. The Reformation doctrine was 
carried far and wide on the wings of song, and 
Protestants everywhere were known as ** hymn- 
singers." 

But while all this is true, nevertheless the 
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hearing of the Word is the chief part of Protest- 
ant worship. And that but reflects the preacher's 
conception here — ** Be more ready to hear than 
to give the sacrifice of fools. " It is a significant 
exhortation when thought of as given in Solo- 
mon's day, when the splendid temple services 
were the crowning glory of the nation's religious 
life. It shows how old is the sin of substituting 
the rash vows of the lips for the patient hearing 
of the heart. We freely grant that dull hearing 
is often the result of dull preaching. We admit 
that there is a striking contrast when the poor 
sameness of sermons is set over against the va- 
riety and vivacity of Scripture. The pulpit 
must confess to the sin of obscuring the Scrip- 
ture text oftentimes, reversing the declaration 
of Jesus, *' Men do not light a candle and set 
it under a bushel. " * * Many a text, ' ' says one, 
'* was a lamp until the preacher threw around 
it the obscuring interpretation of his sermon. 
It was a fire until his non-conducting intellect 
encased it." We shall have to admit, more- 
over, that much of the impatience and inatten- 
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tion of hearers may be owing to the prolixity of 
preachers. But admitting that there is often 
the fault of commonplace as well as ** the sin 
of excessive length/' it will not be denied 
that there often is languor and lukewarmness 
enough in the hearer to chill the ardor of the 
most earnest preacher, the remedy for which is 
not more power in the pulpit, but less preoccu- 
pation in the pew. We have not outlived the 
exhortation of the preacher, **Be more ready 
to hear than to oflEer the sacrifice of fools," 
which Dr. Cox paraphrases thus : *' You men 
of affairs often get little help or comfort from 
the worship of God because you come to it with 

preoccupied hearts Hence it is 

that you promise more than you perform, and 
utter prayers more devout than any honest ex- 
pression of your desires would warrant, and 
offer sacrifices to avoid the charge and trouble 
of obedience to the Divine laws." Let the 
sober words of the apostle be ever before us 
when we are in God's house (and we could well 
have them inscribed on our church walls): 
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^^Let every man he swift to hear, slow to 
speaJc .... 
Putting away aU JUthiness and overflowmg of 
wickedness, receive with meekness the im- 
planted word, which is able to save your souls, ' ' 

3. The natural issue of faithful hearing is 
the vow of the hearer. The preacher had wit- 
nessed many an impulsive hearer multiplying 
rash words of promise. ** Be not rash with thy 
mouth," he says, **and let not thy heart be 

hasty to utter anything before God 

When thou vowest a vow defer not to pay it, 
for he has no pleasure in fools.*' 

The Mosaic law neither enjoined nor encour- 
aged vows, but it regulated them with great 
exactness. They were transactions with God in 
which no levity or unfaithfulness was allow- 
able. *' When thou shalt vow a vow unto the 
Lord thy God, thou shalt not delay to pay it, 
for the Lord thy God shall surely require it 
of thee ; and it would be sin in thee. But 
if thou shalt forbear to vow it, it shall be no 
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flin in thee. That which is gone out of thy 
lips thou shalt keep and perform, according as 
thou hast vowed unto the Lord thy God as a 
free-will ofiFering which thou hast spoken with 
thy lips." 

There is room for a similar vow in our 
Christian time. It is the virtual vow which a 
pastor makes when he assimies office in the 
Christian Church; it is the virtual vow which 
every disciple makes when he becomes a mem- 
ber of that Church. And occasionally, for the 
carrying out of some great enterprise, it may be 
expedient for like-minded men to join them- 
selves together and covenant to stand by one 
another until the reform or philanthropic object 
is accomplished. Vows of that sort Paul made, 
and the old Scotch Covenanters at Grey Friar's, 
Edinburgh. But if Christians make volimtary 
vows at all it should be with the clear warrant 
of Scripture for purposes obviously and right- 
eously obtainable ; and they should ever re- 
member that those who walk in the liberty of 
sonship will seek to make their dedication not 
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80 much in the stringent preciflion of a l^al 
document as in the daily f orthgoing of a filial 
mind. The glory of Gospel worship is its free- 
dom. We are not come to a burning mount, 
nor to the sound of a trumpet and a voice of 
terror ; but we are come to Jesus, the Mediator 
of the New Covenant, and to the blood of 
sprinkling that speaketh better things than the 
blood of Abel ; and now that sacrifice and oflEer- 
ing have ceased and their burdensome observ- 
ances vanished away, praise and alms and a 
dedicated life are the ordinary oblations of the 
Christian Church. God is pleased by life, not 
by vows. K we multiply vows, may it not be 
that we have not yet learned that ** to obey is 
better than sacrifice ? ' ' Love speaking through 
obedience is pure and undefiled religion. Not 
from the burdensome consciousness, *'Thy 
vows are upon me, Lord," but with the filial 
joy, **My meat and my drink is to do the 
will of my Father which is in heaven," we 
shall render unto the Lord a fitting sacrifice for 
all His benefits. It was a fine saying of 
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Charles Kingsley's, '* Worship is life, not cere- 
mony." The most acceptable offering that we 
can bring to God is the living sacrifice of our 
bodies wholly dedicated to His service. Then 
indeed our bodies become temples of the Holy 
Ghost, and we reach the sublime ecstasy when 
the soul can say : 

**/ am OoiTa temple. In my breast 

Where beais my helpless, hurrying heart 

Thai ai such jutHe joys vriU start, 
And stop because death's hand is pressed 
Too close, He dwells, my royal guest. 

Oh, great cathedrals rich with art, 

I am your lowly counterpart. 
And your high aUars no more blessed 

Than this poor, supplicating frams 
In which all mortal ills are rife ; 

I, too, am hallowed by His nams. 
And here I bear, through sin and strife, 

A spark of the endrding flams, 
A brealh of the eternal life.^^ 
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CHAPTER IX. 

^IN the sermons that have preceded this one 
^ we have followed the preacher in his search 
for the chief good in Wisdom and in Pleasure. 
We have shared his conviction that it is not to 
be found in the School where Wisdom utters 
her voice, nor in the Garden where Pleasure 
spreads her lures. Is it to be found in the 
Market, in devotion to Business and Public 
Affairs ? On the threshold of this experiment 
the preacher is confronted by two great obsta- 
cles which perplex him. Man is in the grip of 
immutable. Divine ordinances, by which sea- 
sons are appointed for everything under the sun; 
and Iniquity sits in the seat of Justice. Even 
the house of God seems like a house of mer- 
chandise in which men drive bargains as dis- 
honest as those which disgrace the exchange. 
AU these the preacher contemplates and is fast 
sinking into despair. But this stinging sense 
of the miserable estate of his race has diverted 
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him from his pursuit. He now resumes his 
quests. He gives himself to money-making. 

His analysis of Wealth is remarkable. It 
might have been made at a later day, and busi- 
ness men could do worse than study it as the 
philosophy of money-getting and money-hav- 
ing. In his treatment of the subject we shall 
find the preacher as candid and fair as in his 
treatment of Wisdom and Pleasure. He de- 
cries no one of them as necessarily an eviL It 
is the abuse and not the use of them that causes 
the hurt. 

The Bible nowhere condemns wealth as an 
evil in itself. It is only when it becomes an 
all-absorbing pursuit that it becomes a root of 
all manner of evils. It is the lover of riches, 
and not the rich man — ^the man who puts his 
trust in riches and stakes his all on them — 
against whom its warnings are sounded. And 
so here the preacher is careful to mark that it 
is the tendencies of the pursuit and the burdens 
of the possession of wealth which forbid our 
thinking of it as the chief good in life. 
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1. First of all, the quest of wealth arises 
from the most selfish of motives. According 
to the preacher it is '* jealous rivalry : '' ** Then 
I perceived that all this toil and this dexterity 
of toil spring from man's rivalry with his 
neighbor." (Cox's Translation.) Every man 
tries to outbid and outsell his neighbors, to 
secure a larger business, to surround himself 
with more profuse luxury. No man is satis- 
fied with a sufficient provision for his wants; 
he does not seek his neighbor's good in his 
pursuit; he is not moved by patriotic motives. 
The unwritten law of business then as now 
seemed to be : 

** That they shall get who have the power, 
And they shall keep who can.^^ 

The preacher's portrait of the money-grub- 
ber is a portrait for which many a Jew might 
have sat. That occurs to us at once. A Shy- 
lock rises before us. And yet we ought not to 
hold up the Jew for ridicule. We have been 
his very willing disciples. If in the preacher's 
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day the Jew was bent on outdoing and outsell- 
ing his neighbors; if his main ambition was to 
amass greater wealth or to secure a larger busi- 
ness than his competitors; if in the pursuit of 
his ambition he held his neighbors not as 
neighbors but as rivals; if to attain his' end he 
was willing to get up early and stay up late; if 
this is a description of the Jew of the preach- 
er's day — does he not have some ardent dis- 
ciples in our own time ? There are not many 
Americans who devote themselves solely or 
mainly to the acquisition of Wisdom, who 
scorn wealth and "live laborious days'' that 
they may discover to their fellows what is the 
chief good in life. Thoreau did it; but his 
fellow-citizens did not take kindly to his way 
of looking at life. Nor are there many of us 
who give ourselves to the pursuit of Pleasure 
for a Ufetime. But when the preacher, having 
followed his quest of the chief good in Wisdom 
and Pleasure to the end, turns to the affairs of 
business, he enters a field where he finds us 
quite at home. "Commercials," the other 
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nations call ns. And what is Business, as we 
have come to know it? Let one of the *' cap- 
tains of industry" answer. *' Business is 
war.'' Commercial success is the survival of 
the strongest. The love of money in such a 
competition becomes a perilous passion. For 
money men have been willing to betray their 
country, their friends, their God, and their 
souls. For money Achan sold his whole 
house. For money Balaam profaned the sacred 
fires of prophecy. For money Ananias lied to 
the Holy Ghost. For money Judas betrayed 
his Lord. Let America beware ! It is not a 
fancy-picture the poet has drawn of gold and 
its devotees, who 

^^ On its altar sacrificed ease, peace, 

Truthj faith, integrity, good conscience, Jriends, 
Love, charity, benevolence, and all 
The sweet and tender sympathies of life; 
And to complete the horrid, murderous rite. 
And. signalize their folly, offered up 
Their souls and an eternity of bliss, 
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To gain them — whcUf An hour of drearmng 

A feverish houvy that hasted to be done 
And ended in the bitterness ofwoe,^^ 

'^ He that maketh haste to be rich shall not 
be innocent/' says the proverb. ''They that 
will be rich fall into temptation and a snare, 
and many foolish and hurtful lusts, which 
drown men in destruction and perdition.'' 

The pursuit of Wealth cannot be the chief 
good in life because its motive is sordid and 
selfish, and its end is sorrow. 

2. But the preacher finds another reason 
why Wealth will not satisfy his quest. In- 
crease of wealth means increase of responsibil- 
ity and care. **When goods increase, they 
are increased that eat them; and what good is 
there to the owners thereof, saving the behold- 
ing of them with their eyes ? The sleep of the 
laboring man is sweet, whether he eat little or 
much; but the abundance of the rich will not 
suffer him to sleep." 
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One would think that what is purchased at 
such a cost would bring very large and certain 
reward. But Solomon in all his glory was not 
a happy man: " Where the carcass is there the 
eagles will be." **I live like a galley-slave 
and am worn out with care," wrote one of the 
best known of modem millionaires. Wealth 
begets its own parasites. One of the penalties 
of being rich is being kept in constant recollec- 
tion that the poor are always with us. Riches 
make their possessor dread publicity; they 
drive him from the easy companionship of 
his fellows. **You must be a very happy 
man," said a gentleman to Baron Rothschild. 
** Happy! Me happy! When I am about to 
go out to dine with a friend I receive a note, 
*K you do not send me £500 I'll blow your 
brains out! ' " A few years ago when Russell 
Sage, the New York financier, was sitting in 
his office, one of society's unfortunate waifs, 
maddened by poverty, thrust himself into his 
presence and with menacing pistol demanded 
$100,000.00 or his life. 
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The preacher is right when he says that the 
man who has wealth and abundance, so that his 
soul lacketh nothing of all that he desireth, 
is the slave of constant apprehension, "The 
sleep of the laboring man is sweet ; but the 
abundance of the rich will not suffer him to 
sleep." How can a man be in a ** happy 
plight'' who is 

" debarred the benefit of rest f 
When day's oppression is not eased by nighty 
But day bij night, and night by day, oppre^df 
And ea>ch, though enemies to either' s reign. 
Do m consent shake hands to torture Mm.'' 

" The abundance of the rich will not suffer 
him to sleep." He is haunted by perpetual 
anxieties — that ''there is some ill a-brewing ; " 
that the '' filching age will steal his treasure ; " 
that his heir will squander what he has labor- 
iously accumulated. In vain does he bid his 
soul make merry and be glad. It is darkened 
by perplexities, haunted by vague apprehen- 
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sions, fretted and stung by perpetual care. 
Ah, how true are those Scripture words, 
**They pierced themselves through with many 
sorrows I" Is the picture overdrawn? Hear 
Shakespeare, that great, universal man, who 
has written the best generalizations of human 
experience outside of the Bible. His ^ ' Merchant 
of Venice " has argosies on every sea ; and two 
of his friends, hearing him confess that sadness 
makes such a want-wit of him that he has 
much ado to know himself, that his '^ mind is 
tossing on the ocean" with his ships, proceed 
to discuss the natural effects of having so many 
enterprises on hand. One says : 

^^ Believe Ttie, Sir, had I such venture Jorth, 
The better part of my affections would 
Be with my hopes abroad, I should be still 
Plucking the grass, to know where sits the wind ; 
Peering in m^ps for ports, and piers, and roads ; 
And every object that might mxike m^fear 
Misfortune to my ventures, out of doubt 
Would make me sad.^^ 
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And the other replies : 

"Afy wind cooling my broth, 
Would blow me to an agv£, when I thought 
What harm a wind too great at sea might do, 
I should not see the sandy Jwur-glass run, 
But I should think of shallows and of flats. 
And see my wealthy Andrew, docked in sand. 
Vailing her high-top lower than her ribs 
To kiss her burial. Should I go to church 
And see the holy edifice of stone, 
And not bethink me straight of dangerous rocks, 
Which, touching but my gentle vessePs side^ 
Would scatter all her spices in the stream ; 
Enrobe the roaring waters with my silks : 
And, in a word, but even now worth this, 
And now worth nothing f Shall I have the thought 
To think on this ; and shall I lack the thought 
Thxit such a thing bechanced would make me sad f ' ' 

The preacher says : ** Abundance suffereth 
not the rich to sleep;" the thought that 
his ** riches may perish in some unlucky adven- 
ture" keeps him on the rack ; **all his days 
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he eateth in darkness, and is much perturbed, 
and hath vexation and grief." What a mar- 
velous coincidence of testimony ! We might 
think that the same man sat for both pictures. 

3. One more reason the preacher gives why 
wealth may not be counted the supreme good : 
"the aovi cannot be satisfied therewith" 
(ch. vi. 7). So the word "appetite" of the 
A. V. should be translated, "All the labor of 
this man is for his mouth ; " that is to say, 
his wealth with all it commands appeals only 
to sense and appetite; it feeds "the lust of 
the eye, or the lust of the flesh, or the pride of 
life." And, therefore, however prosperous he 
may be, "his soul cannot be satisfied there- 
with." It craves a higher nutriment, a more 
enduring good. Hence it is that all who trust 
in riches, and hold them to be the chief good, 
are restless and unsatisfied. As the preacher 
reminds us, the wise man may be able to draw 
from the gains of time a pleasure denied the 
fool and by his wisdom to prolong the pleasure ; 
but, after all, "God hath put eternity in his 
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heart." The thirst of the soul is unslaked. 
No sensuous enjoyment can satisfy it. 

And so we come to the preacher's conclu- 
sion : the supreme good in life does not lie in 
wealth. It cannot ; that would be to give the 
lie to our souls. '^ A man's life consisteth not 
in the abundance of the things he possesseth." 

'* If 8 no in Udea nor in rankj 
Ks no in wealth in London bank, 

To purchase peace and rest; 
If 8 no in making muckle mair, 
IS 8 no in booh, if 8 no in lear 

To make U8 truly bleat; 
If happiness have not her seat 

And cenJbre in the breast, 
We m>ay be wise, or rich, or great. 

But never can be blest ! 
Nae treasures nor pleasures can make us happy 

lang; 
The heart a^fs the part that mKjikes us right or 
wrang!^^ 

But there is a use of wealth which is 
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blessed. Material wealth has large use among 
human ends. It was one of the less apparent 
maxims of our Lord : ** Make to yourselves 
friends of (out of, R. V. margin) the mammon 
of unrighteousness ; that when ye fail (U shaU 
fail, R. V. ) they may receive you into everlast- 
ing habitations." By '*the mammon of un- 
righteousness" we are very clearly to under- 
stand money ; though we may not understand 
just why the Lord so describes it. Perhaps it 
is because it is so frequently unrighteously ac- 
quired, and so much more frequently unright- 
eously regarded as a man's own possession. 
Whatever may have been the thought in the 
Master's mind there is no doubt that the thing 
meant is money, and that there is a time when 
it shall fail. Death says to each man, * * Give an 
account of thy stewardship." We can carry 
nothing with us out of this world. So Shakes- 
peare reminds us : 

*'if thou art rich, thou art poor ; 
For like an ass whose back with ingots bows, 
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Thou beared thy heavy riches but a journey 
And deaJth unloads thee.^^ 



Money cannot, simply and only as money, 
be transferred into the other world ; but it may 
be so used in this world as to be a blessing in 
this and add to the joy of the next George 
Peabody was a millionaire, but it was his daily 
prayer that he might be enabled to use his 
wealth for the good of his fellow-men ; and that 
sentence from his diary is carved upon his 
grave. Out of this mammon of unrighteousness 
we may make us friends who shall receive us 
into everlasting habitations. It will not open 
the gates for our entrance. Only Christ is the 
door. Through Him alone may we enter in. 
But it will give us what St. Peter calls *'an 
abundant entrance," and will win for us the 
approbation, * * Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these my brethren, ye have 
done it unto me." No joy can eclipse that of 
being welcomed into everlasting habitations by 
those who shall say, ** We were an hungered, 
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and he gave us meat ; we were thirsty, and he 
gave us drink ; we were strangers, and he took 
us in ; we were naked, and he clothed us ; we 
were sick, and he visited us ; we were in prison, 
and he came unto us." ^^ SaMs viatici ad 
codum^^ — ** Enough money to get to heaven 
with," said the dying Archbishop Warham, 
when his steward told him that he had but £30. 
He had bartered his silver and gold for the 
widow's gratitude, the orphan's love, and the 
poor man's prayer. He had made friends who 
would receive him into everlasting habitations. 
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CHAPTER X. 

fSTHE preacher's quest for the chief good is 
^^ ahnost finished. We have followed him 
as he exploited wisdom and pleasure. We 
have shared his conviction that the supreme 
good in life is not to be found in the school 
where wisdom utters her voice, nor in the 
garden where pleasure spreads her lures ; nor 
is it to be found in the market where business 
attracts her devotees. In our last study we 
discovered that the preacher failed to find the 
chief good in the pursuit of wealth. One more 
experiment remains for him. It is the experi- 
ment of moderation in all things, which Dr. 
Cox calls ^Hhe golden mean." It is that 
prudent enjoyment of life, not overcareful of 
the present nor yet careless of the future, 
which is at the bottom of all stoicism. Now 
the preacher does not ask for riches ; he seeks 
only a modest competence. *' Give me neither 
poverty nor riches," he prays with Agur; 
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**feed me with food proportioned to my need. 
Let me have a comfortable competence in 
which I shall be equally removed from the 
temptations of extreme wealth and extreme 
penury." He now follows the course of a 
man who does not aim at affluence or power, 
but, guided by prudence and common sense, 
makes it his ruling principle in life to stand 
well with his neighbors and lay by in store a 
comfortable competence for old age. 

The first thing in this programme is a good 
name, since that would prepossess men in his 
favor, and open to him many an avenue which 
to others would remain closed. To the Orien- 
tal a good name was better than good nard. 
''There are three crowns,*' says the Talmud; 
''of the law, of the priesthood, of the king- 
ship ; but the crown of a good name is greater 
than them all.'' But how would he go about 
acquiring a good name? The answer carries 
us back to the typical Oriental. "Nothing is 
more striking to the Western traveler than the 
dignified gravity of the superior Oriental races, 
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In public they rarely smile, almost never 
laugh, and hardly ever express surprise. Cool, 
courteous, self-possessed, they bear good news 
or bad, prosperous or adverse fortune, with 
a proud equanimity." And therefore our 
preacher, in quest of a good name, betakes 
himself to the house of mourning rather than 
to the house of feasting. He holds that 

** We needs must weep the chance and change of 
life, 
And mortai sorrows touch a mortaPs heart, ^^ 

''Sorrow is better than laughter,'' and serious 
thought on the end of life than foolish mirth 
which crackles like thorns under a kettle ; and 
therefore he prefers to walk with a sad counte- 
nance among the wise to the house of mourning 
and meditation than to hurry with fools to the 
banquet in which wine and song and laughter 
drown serious reflection. He would school his 
heart to the reproofs of wisdom and be known 
as a man who will take advice. Fools will turn 
in hot anger when they are reproved, but he 
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will not suffer his spirit to be ruffled. He 
will be known not only as a man of prudence, 
but also of self-containment Nor will he allow 
himself to become morbid or pessimistic. He 
will have no sympathy with those who say 
^'How is it that the former days are better 
than these?" but stoically maintain that those 
who say so reason not well concerning the 
matter. And if any ask him why he has re- 
nounced the pursuit of wealth, the answer is : 

'^ Wisdom 18 as good as loeaUh, 
And hath an advantage over U for those who 

lead an active life. 
For wisdom is a shelter, 
And wealth is a shelter; 
But the advantage of wisdom is 
That Ufortifieih the heart of them that have ii." 

Wisdom equips a man for any fortune in life, 
and inspires that inward serenity which does 
not lie at the mercy of outward accidents. It 
teaches man to regard all the conditions of life 
as ordained and shaped by God ; for God sends 
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the crooked and the straight — adversity as well 
as prosperity. Therefore he says to his soul : 

*' In the day of prosperity be thou content; 
And in the day of adversity 
Consider that Ood hath made this as well as 
that'' 

So far our preacher seems to be well on the 
way to finding the chief good ; so far our sym- 
pathies are with him. But when he comes to 
apply his theory he discovers certain grave 
defects which disallow his holding the golden 
mean as the summum bonum. 

1. He has seen the righteous die in his 
righteousness without enjoying the rewards of 
righteousness, and he has seen the wicked 
prolonging his life in wickedness. It is there- 
fore the part of the golden mean to "be not 
righteous over much," nor yet to be *^over 
much wicked." The golden mean invites 
temperate indulgence in both virtue and vice. 
For no righteous man is wholly righteous : 
''There is not a just man upon earth that 
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doeth good, and sinneih not" To aim at 
such perfection of life would be "to wind 
ourselves too high for mortal man below the 
sky.'' We shall fail if we make the attempt ; 
we shall be disappointed if we expect others 
to succeed where we faiL And therefore it 
will be well for us at once to accept the fact 
that we are, and need be, no better than our 
neighbors ; that we are not to blame ourselves 
or them for occasional moral lapses; that 
moderation in all things is the palladium of 
a happy life. 

2. The second consequence of the golden 
mean which the preacher marks is indiiSerence 
to criticism. ** People will talk," says the man 
who is living on this principle; "let them 
talk." The preacher here falls into the mood 
which finds epigrammatic expression in the 
proud motto of a Scotch family : 

" They say : What my they t Let them say .' " 

Servants are mentioned because they are ac- 
quainted with their masters' faults ; they mark 
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personal shortcomings much more quickly 
than mere companions do ; their thought and 
conversation are occupied with the concrete 
things which come before them in the little 
world of your home. No one, it has been 
said, is a hero to his valet. Hence the golden 
mean counsels: '*Do not be too curious to 
know what they say. You may be sure they 
will say pretty much what you say of your 
neighbors.'' That is, the golden mean dic- 
tates that as we are not to be too hard on our- 
selves for an occasional indulgence in vice, so 
we are not to be disturbed by a little censure. 

3. A third result of this mediating way is a 
low view of woman : 

" Then land my heart turned to know this vrisdom 

and diligently to examine it — 
To discover the cause of wickedneas, vice^ and that 

folly which is Tnadness : 
And I found woman mxyre hitter than deaih; 
She 18 a net; her heart is a snare, and tier hands 

are chains : 
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I have found one man in a thousand^ 
But in aU that number a woman have I not 
fov/nd,^^ 

It is difficult to understand the preacher here. 
These words stand out in contrast with the 
dominant tone of Hebrew thought, especially 
as voiced by the son of David, with whom the 
preacher identifies himself. We think of the 
praises of the Shulamite in the Song of Solo- 
mon, and of the language of Proverbs, and we 
find here nothing Uke an echo of them, but 
rather a tone of scorn and slander which is dis- 
tinctly out of harmony with Western thought 
It is, however, in keeping with Oriental 
thought, a piece of the whole cloth of Orien- 
tal slander of woman. It was of an Eastern 
king that it was said, he never heard of any 
great calamity or crime without asking, Who 
is she ? From the hour in which Adam cast 
the blame of his disobedience on Eve to the 
present. Orientals have not ceased to follow 
his example. '^Even St. Chrysostom affirms 
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that when the devil took from Job all he had, 
he did not take his wife, ' because he thought 
she would greatly help him to conquer that 
saint of God.' Mohammed .... affirms 
that since the creation of the world there have 
been only four perfect women, though it a 
little redeems the cynicism of his speech to 
learn that, of these four perfect women, one 
was his wife and another his daughter." If 
there is any truth in this estimate, if in the 
East women were worse than men, it is the 
men who have made them what they are ; it 
is they who have degraded them from their 
rightful position of helpmeets and made them 
mere toys. The preacher here shows convinc- 
ingly how unlikely it is that the moralist will 
ever rise higher than the earth-bom standard 
of his day and generation. Our moralist is 
seen hopelessly groping about in the darkness 
of his times. 

4. A fourth and last tendency of the golden 
mean is quiet submission to the tyranny of 
power. A wise man will carry a smiling coun- 
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tenance into the king's presence. " For where 
the word of the king is, there is power ; and 
who may say unto him, What doest thou?" 
It is the part of a wise man to let tyranny run 
its course. The day of retribution will surely 
come to the king who is unjust At longest, 
death, **that fell arrest without all bail," will 
carry him away. Why should a man let his 
indignation hazard the peril of dangerous 
courses when the law of retribution will com- 
pel every man to reap the due reward of his 
deeds? Time may delay its retribution. 
Wicked men may succeed wicked men, and 
their iniquity run a long course. Nevertheless, 
the preacher is sure that it is the part of pru- 
dence to trust in the laws and wait for the 
judgments of God. Prudence advises against 
sacrificing personal comfort or risking either 
property or popularity that he may assail in- 
iquity in her strong places. It is not the part 
of the golden mean to feel that, because the 
times are out of joint, it is incumbent upon 
him to set them right. No political reforma- 
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tions axe to be looked for from him. And, 
therefore, we are not surprised to have him 
come to the conclusion, "Then I commended 
mirth, because a man hath no better thing 
under the sun than to eat, and to drink, and 
to be merry ; for this (happy temper) will go 
with him to his work through the days of his 
life which God giveth him under the sun.'* 

This is where the preacher lands in his last 
search for the chief good short of the highest. 
It is not an attractive character that has been 
outlined, but it is not without its lesson. It is 
the voice of the man who is guided by pru- 
dence and common sense that has spoken — the 
man who would stand well with the world and 
always be prepared for any reverse of fortune. 
It is the philosophy of the golden mean, which 
steers by the chart, **/n medio tutimmus ibia,^^ 
The man who adopts this rule of life will not be 
swerved from his course by inward provocation 
or outward allurements. His would be the 
motto of Talleyrand, ^^ SarUmty paint de zele.^^ 
If he is a young lawyer he will keep out of 
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politics ; nor will he ask many questions for 
conscience' sake. If he is in politics he will 
always be r^ular ; the party organization will 
never be imperiled by him. If he is a young 
physician, he will be no iconoclast, startling 
his patients with new theories ; and as to rem- 
edies his rule will be : 

" Be not the first by whom the new are tried, 
Nor yet the last to lay the old oMe.^^ 

If he is a business man he will be the founder 
of no bubble companies, he will make no risky 
experiments ; nor will he, on the other hand, 
eschew any of the ** tricks of trade." If he is 
a young clergjrman he will be thoroughly 
orthodox, never troubling the leaders of his 
church with his ** convictions" or his ** pro- 
grammes." Whatever he be, he will not be 
among those who are giving imcomfortable 
forebodings to those who are intrenched in the 
existing order of things by congresses and cru- 
sades for ** social " or any other kind of '* bet- 
terment." He wants to get on, and the best 
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way to get on is to keep in the beaten path and 
push forward in it. He will keep in the mid- 
dle of the stream, so that when the tide that leads 
to fortime sets in he may take it at its flood. 

Now in all this there may be no conscious 
insincerity, and perhaps not much that is repre- 
hensible. The preacher is dealing with it as a 
philosophy of life, cherished for its practical 
success. But the question is : Is practical suc- 
cess based on the conservative principles of 
a good name or the golden mean, the chief 
good in life? ''A good name" sounds well, 
but does it really signify anything positive? 
"We are all saints in public,'* someone has 
said, '* and in this respect a good name may be 
like good clothes — simply a well-appearing garb, 
whether it covers saint or sinner." We can- 
not always judge a man by what he appears to 
be. * ' These uniforms, ' ' said the Duke of Wel- 
lington, **are great illusions. Strip themofiF, 
and many a pretty fellow would be a coward ; 
when in them he passes muster with the rest." 
Charteris, one of the most notorious scoundrels 
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of his time, once said to a man distinguished 
for his int^rity, ''I would give a thousand 
pounds for your good name. ' ' " Why ? ' ' was 
the inquiry. '^ Because I could make ten 
thousand by it,'* was the reply. The preacher 
saw that the golden mean rested on no solid 
foundation of righteousness ; that it was 
adopted as the best policy in life ; that the end 
it sought was purely selfish aggrandizement ; 
that the means it used were the methods of 
hypocrisy. His conclusion is, therefore, that 
this scheme of life is wholly and irredeem- 
ably wrong ; that it leads a man to fatal com- 
promises and criminal indifference ; that in its 
issue it cheats him out of the chief good. We 
may be tempted to think him extreme, and his 
specifications strained. And yet, let us but re- 
call the attitude of religious neutrality assumed 
by our own Commissioners to the Philippines. 
**The Commissioners decided,'* said a current 
publication, **that they would never attend 
any religious service, and it seems that they 
have kept their word. Civil employees were 
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instructed to take no part in any religious 
work. An official of the government who had 
been an active Christian at home has been de- 
barred, it is said, by this official opinion from 
entering a church since his arrival. A gentle- 
man high in educational circles declined for 
this reason to address a meeting of the Young 
Men's Christian Association. . . . What 
is the result of such a policy ? Just what one 
would have supposed — that the impression 
which most prevails among the people of the 
islands is that the Americans have little or no 
religion." Or, let us recall the growing ten- 
dency to compromise, which in the name of re- 
ligion is giving us '* pleasant Sunday after- 
noons" and ** subway taverns." The same 
pessimistic sneer greets enthusiasm to-day as 
when the preacher pursued his quests. When 
General Hawley was advocating in the United 
States Senate the fitting observance of the cen- 
tenary of American independence, he was met 
by the sneer that, ** after all, this is but a senti- 
ment." **I know it," rephed the General, 
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hotly, '*and I haven't a sentiment I am not 
ready to die for." That is the keynote of the 
noblest life. What is worth living for is worth 
d3dng for, and the highest, noblest living is un- 
compromising in its devotion. Love is the 
true lord of life, and true love is a consuming 

fire. 
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^^Remember now thy Creator .... while the evil 
dciyfi eonie not, rurr the years dravf nigh, when thou shaJi 
say, I have no pleasure in them," — EcdeA. jtni. 1. 

{Head Ecdes. xii. 1-7.) 
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CHAPTER XI. 

^MttE are coining to ''the conclusion of the 
^^ whole matter. ' ' The preacher has found 
the chief good, and will show us where to find 
it. He can say, *'I have found that which 
my sourioveth,*' and would have us share his 
satisfaction. But are his readers prepared to 
welcome his discovery and lay hold of it? 
Apparently he thinks we are not ; for though 
he has already warned us that it is not to be 
found in wisdom, or pleasure, or wealth, or 
public affairs, or the golden mean, he repeats 
the warning with many sententious aphorisms 
(viii. 16-xii. 7). Not till he has again assured 
us that we shall miss our mark if we seek the 
supreme good in life in any of the directions 
in which it is commonly sought does he direct 
us to the sole path in which we shall not seek 
in vain. It would not be profitable for us to 
retrace so soon the steps we have so recently 
taken. The preacher adds nothing new to the 
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argument, though he speaks in a much more 
confident tone. Speaking of wisdom he says, 
much as it can do for man, it cannot solve the 
moral problems which task and afflict his 
heart — ^the problems which he must solve be- 
fore he can be at peace. He may be so bent 
on solving these by wisdom as to '^see no 
sleep with his eyes by day or night ; " he may 
rely on wisdom so fully as to suppose at times 
that by its help he has ''found out all the 
works of God" — ^really solved all the mys- 
teries of Divine Providence. Nevertheless, he 
has not ''found them out ; " the illusion will 
soon pass, and the unsolved mysteries reap- 
pear dark as ever. And the proof that he has 
failed is, first, that he is as incompetent to tell 
what the future holds as they who are not so 
wise as he. A second proof is that the same 
fate overtakes both the wise and the foolish. 
All die. To normal men, ignorant of the 
heavenly hope of the Gospel, the indiscrimi- 
nation of death seems the most cruel and 
hopeless of wrongs. As yet the preacher has 
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not taken the lamp of revelation into his 
hand ; he is simply speaking the thought of 
those who have no higher guide than reason, 
no brighter light than human observation. 
And to these, wisdom having taught them that 
to do right is better than to do wrong, noth- 
ing is so inscrutable as that the same fate awaits 
the righteous and the wicked. Of all wrongs 
this is greatest ; of all mysteries this is darkest. 
It is almost impossible for us to sympathize 
with the preacher here. It is not possible for 
us to think away nineteen centuries of Chris- 
tian truth. We have heard a voice speak 
about death which the preacher did not hear : 
" I am the resurrection and the life ; he that 
believeth in me, though he were dead, yet 
shall he live; and whosoever liveth and be- 
lieveth in me shall never die.*' It is no exag- 
geration to say that it is almost as impossible 
for us to think of death apart from those words 
of Jesus Christ as it is to look at the stars in 
any other way than through the world's 
enfolding atmosphere. 
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'* ITlrott^A fltm the first fond prayers are said 
Our Upa of childhood frame ; 
The last low whispers of the dead 
Are burdened with His name,^^ 

Yet even so it is hard for us to couple death 
with His church. To us it seems that the 
mystic translation, as in the case of Enoch, 
should not be the exception, but the rule; 
and that the ^^ chariot of fire and horses of 
fire '* should stand in waiting as well for every 
believer as for Elijah. That the men and 
women who are justified by the death and 
resurrection of Jesus Christ should pine in 
wasting sickness and give up their spirits at 
last with the sweat of a mortal agony upon 
their faces, is strange and mysterious indeed. 
We should arrange it all differently. We 
should have the Beulah land reach all the 
way bom the "wicket gate" to the journey's 
end, with no dark shadow in the way, and no 
chilling flood, so that the last experience of 
life might h^ the easiest and best of all. 
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It is not to be marveled at that the preacher's 
words are so gloomy. To him for whom there 
shines no light of hope beyond the darkness 
of the grave, death is an mimixed evil. For to 
the living, however dejected and wretched, 
there is still some hope that times may mend ; 
**a living dog'* — ^the most detestable of crea- 
tures to the Oriental — *4s better than a dead 
lion." We must remember that when the 
preacher wrote there was no settled or general 
conviction of the immortality of the soul. *' K 
a man die, shall he live again ? " was an open 
question. So far as could be judged by the 
appearance, death was the end ; and even the 
few who sought an answer to the question by 
blending Greek and Oriental with Hebrew 
wisdom attained no clear assurance. To mere 
human wisdom life was a mystery, and death 
was a greater mystery. Where, then, should 
the preacher turn? He hates death, and he 
has not great love for life which has brought 
him only disappointment. There is no re- 
membrance of the wise, however they may 
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have wearied themselves in the pursuit of wis- 
dom. To the baffled and hopeless devotee of 
wisdom he says : 

'^ OOj theUj ecu thy bread with gladness, 
And drink thy wine with a merry heart 

Lei thy garments be always white; 

Let no perfume be lacking to thy head; 

Live joyfully with the woman whom thou lovest 

all the days of thy vanity ; 
Whatsoever thy handfindeth to do. 
Do it while thou art able, 
For there is no work, nor device, nor knowledge, 

nor wisdom 
In the grave whither thou goesL ' ' 

Again, death is the ghost at the banquet of 
life. The Epicurean rule of a tranquil life of 
pleasure fails because it is not good for all 
days, the day of death overruling it. This 
thought drives the preacher back to a review 
of public affairs, or service to the state; but 
here he is checked by the recollection of a 
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certain poor wise man who saved his city, but 
was almost immediately forgotten, and of the 
fools whom he has seen lifted to a high place 
while the noble sat degraded. Politics is an 
uncertain quest : *' He who diggeth a pit shall 
fall into it,'* and *' whoso breaketh down a 
wall, a serpent shall bite him/' The r6le of 
the reformer had nothing to commend it in 
Oriental experience. The anger of an irre- 
sponsible fool, or the whisper of an envious 
rival, or the caprice of a merciless despot, 
might at any moment undo the work of years, 
and expose the most upright and sagacious of 
men to the worst extremities of misfortune. 
There was no tranquillity, no freedom, no se- 
curity in such a life as this. Till these were 
regained and some nobler, loftier aim found, 
there was no chance of reaching the chief good 
in life. 

That the preacher is nearer the goal of his 

quest is evident from the conception of the 

golden mean which he now gives us. It is 

the acceptance of life as we find it, in a higher 
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way and for higher reasons than he gave be- 
fore. The preacher is never quite easy to in- 
terpret, and the thought here is presented in a 
series of maxims and counsek from which we 
can infer that the true golden mean is the 
principle of the Golden Rule— ** Do unto others 
as you would they should do unto you'* — ^and 
patient trust in the ultimate judgments of 
God. ''Cast thy bread upon the waters" is 
a form of the charity that seeketh not her own. 
But it is more than this. As the true golden 
mean is not too critical in giving, so it is not 
too captious in its attitude to nature as the 
rewarder of human toil (xi. 3-8). The life 
guided by this thought takes refuge in the 
assurance that it is ''God who worketh all." 
Man is not responsible for events beyond his 
control ; what he is responsible for is to do the 
duty of the moment whatever wind may blow, 
and calmly leave the issue in the hands of 
God. And so he is not "over exquisite to 
cast the fashion of uncertain evils ;" but in 
calm and confident composure he goes his 
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way, ^^ sowing his seed morning and evening, 
although he cannot tell which will prosper, 
this or that, or whether both will prove good " 
(xi. 3-6). 

And so he opens the door to the solution of 
his problem with that beautiful classic, which 
probably is better known than anything else 
in the book : 

** -Re/oice, yovng man, in thy youth, 
And let thy heart cheer thee in the days of thy 
youth; 

And remember thy Creator in the days of thy 
youihy^^ etc. 

It is a confident declaration that life is worth 
living ; that there is great joy in living ; and 
that the rudder which is to bring us into the 
haven of a happy old age and a tranquil death 
is the early remembrance of our Maker. *^And 
know that for all these things Ood will bring 
thee into judgment.'* This is the secret of an 
unruiQed spirit. It is the first clear note of 
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confident faith in the divine jurisdiction in the 
reahn beyond the narrow rim of the visible. 
It is this confidence in the vindications of 
divine judgment that is the glory of pure 
Judaism. The pious Jew looked forward to 
the judgment of God, not with fear but with 
joy and hope. It rings forth from the heart 
of the most oharacteristic Psalms. 

^^ Let the heavens rejoice, and let theearth be glad; 
Let the sea roar, and the fullness thereof; 
Let the field exult and all that therein is; 
And let all the trees of the wood sing for joy 
Before Jehovah : for He cometh, 
For He cometh to judge the earth, 
To judge the world with righteou^sness. 
And the peoples with His truth, ' ' 

Again and again in the Psalms the incentive to 
praise is : 

** For He cometh to judge the earth; 

With righteousness shaU He judge the world, 
And the peoples with equity. ' ' 
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It is on the express ground that there is a judg- 
ment that the preacher bids men banish care 
and sadness, and bids youth "remember." 
While **the dew of youth'' is still fresh upon 
our brows, we are to ** remember our Creator'' 
and His constant judgment, lest, forgetting Him, 
we should find the days of evil which he has 
found at the end of every path in his quest 
which looked no higher than earth. ** Before 
the evil days come," and that they may not 
come ; ** before the years draw nigh, when we 
shall say, I have no pleasure in them," and 
that they may not draw nigh, we are to think 
of Him who has made us and will surely 
bring us into judgment. Do this, the preacher 
pleads, 

** Before the mn groweth dark^ 
And the light, and the moon, and the stars; 
And the cUmds return after the rain : 
When the keepers of the house shall quake, 
And the men of power crouch down; 
When the grinding-maids shall stop because so 
few are left, 
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And the women who look out of the lattices shall 

be shrouded in darkness. 
And the door shaU be closed on the street : 
When the sound of the mills shall cease, 
And the swallow fly, shriekmg, to and fro. 
And all the song-birds drop silently into their 

nests. 
There shaU be terror at that which cometh from 

the height, 
And fear shall beset the highway : 
The almond also shall be receded. 
And the locust be loathed. 
And the caper-berry provoke no appetite ; 
Because man goeth to his long home. 
And the nummers pace up and down the street ; — 
Before the silver cord snappeth aeunder. 
And the golden bowl escapeth; 
Before the pitcher be shattered at the fountain, 
And the wheel is broken at the well, 
And the body is cast into the earth from which it 

came. 
And the spirit retumeth to Ood who gofoe iL^^ 
— Gox^s Trandation. 
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There can be little question that this classic 
passage has its key of explanation in the East- 
em tempest, as Dr. Cox, following Umbreit 
and GinsbuFg, maintains ; but that it calls for 
such a strained translation as that which we have 
quoted, or disallows the old allegorical inter- 
pretation of Jewish commentators, is not so 
clear. Principal Marshall thinks there are two 
aspects of a stormy day here : The first, in 
xii. 2, a stormy day in a Palestinian winter, 
when the luminaries are obscured, and after a 
heavy rain, instead of the azure vault becom- 
ing visible, fresh clouds gather ; the second is 
the sirocco. This is the * * heat with the shadow 
of a cloud'* of Isa. xxv. 5, terrifying men and 
beasts and producing an awful stillness. The 
sentinels tremble, the men of valor writhe, the 
grinding-women cease from their toil, and the 
women and children whose chief occupation is to 
look out of the window are in darkness. Every 
door is shut against the approaching tempest. 
The noise of the mill ceases. The bird rises in 
the air with a sharp cry. The song-birds, 
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* * daughters of music, ' ' drop silently into their 
nests. The diners lose all gust for their banquet ; 
''the almond" would be pushed aside, the 
locust would be a burden ; even the caper-berry 
would provoke no appetite. All are affrighted 
at the terror that is in the sky. 

Which things are an all^ory of the en- 
croachments of age and the approach of death. 
When the hands have lost their steadiness and 
the arms their strength, we may say that the 
keepers of this bodily house have ceased to be a 
defense. The rabbis interpreted xii. 2 all^o- 
rically, and saw in the *'sun" the spirit; in 
the **moon,'' the reason ; and in the ''stars," 
the senses. They were correct in marking that 
the decay of mental powers would precede that 
of the bodily organs, however fanciful the alle- 
gorizing. * ' The strong men bow themselves ; ' ' 
the limbs can do no more. "The grinders 
cease because they are few ; ' ' mastication is dif- 
ficult. "Those that look out of the windows 
be darkened ; " sight is gone. "The doors are 
shut in the streets;" hearing is dull. "The 
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sound of the grinding is low ; " vocal utterance 
is diflScult. *' He shall rise at the voice of the 
bird" may refer either to the sleeplessness 
of the aged or the childish treble of his voice. 
For age, **the daughters of music," whether 
song-birds or singing women, *' are brought 
low;" they are scarcely heard. "Can thy 
servant taste what I eat or drink?" said the 
aged Barzillai to David ; ** can I hear any more 
the voice of singing men or singing women? " 
** He is afraid of that which is high, and fears 
are in the way;" imaginary terrors haunt 
him. "The almond tree shall flourish," 
whether we take the parallel from the early 
crown of white blossoms, or from the root of 
the word, which means wakefulness. "And 
the grasshopper shall be a burden ; " the most 
delicate things pall on age, and that which is 
least weighty is a burden. " Desire has failed; " 
not even the caper-berry can rouse the flawing 
appetite of age. 

And this is the explanation of the all^ory, 
the moral of the fable: "Man goeth to his 
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loDg home, the mourners are even now in the 
street ; " another life has flickered out. Death 
cannot be escaped. Some day the silver cord 
wiU break, and the lamp fall, and its golden 
bowl be broken ; some day the water-jar, which 
has made so many daily journeys to the foun- 
tain, will be shattered ; some day the faithful 
wheel at the well, which has drawn the spark- 
ling water for so many thirsty drawers, will 
collapse and fall. This is no hour to think of 
the chief good in life ; life is done. Age is no 
time to begin to satisfy the soul. Age is 
drowsy and dull ; and to go to an old man who 
never in his youth gave a thought to the claims 
of his Creator, and ask him to give heed to 
them now, would be like asking a dying man to 
run a race. The windows are darkened, the 
doors are shut. "Repent, repent?" says 
Shakespeare's old king ; *' I cannot repent.'' 

**This, then," says Dr. Cox, ** according to 

the Hebrew preacher, is the ideal man — ^the 

man who achieves the quest of the chief good — 

he prepares for death by a useful and happy 
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life, for future judgment by acoustant reference 
to the present judgment, for meeting (Jod here- 
after by walking with God here/' And has he 
not achieved his quest? What to him are the 
shocks of change, the mutations of time? 
These cannot touch the good which he holds to 
be chief. The future opens to him in endless 
and widening vistas of hope. Death has no 
terrors. 

We can imagine the preacher sitting by the 
wayside of time, leaning upon his staff, his race 
run, looking back over the experiences of an 
eventful life. He has plied many quests for 
the chief good, and he has found it. For him 
life is no longer an enigma, and his answer to 
the query. Is life worth living? is positive. It 
means intensely now, and it meaneth good. 
Simeon-like, he is ready for his departure, for 
his eyes have seen his salvation. As he waits 
we can fancy him musing : 

** lAfe, we^ve been long together^ 

Through pleasant and through doudy weather, 
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' T is hard to pari when friends are dear^ 
Perhaps H will cod a eigh, a tear; 
Then steal away^ give little warning^ 
Choose thine own time; 

Say rwt goodnight j but^ in some happier cUmej 
Bid me goodrwoming.^* 
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**Thi8 is the end of the matter: all hath been heard: 
fear God and keep hia eymmandments ; for this is tlie whole 
duty of man.** — Eales* xii, 13 y 14* 
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CHAPTER XII. 

JttROBABLY the most impressive scene in 
^P the history of our generation was the 
coronation of Nicholas, the Czar of Russia, at 
Moscow. An eyewitness wrote of it as the 
most superbly conceived and executed func- 
tion of modem times. From the dizzy heights 
of the towering church spires fearless sailors 
had hung festoons of electric lights. Deep- 
throated guns thundered forth their salvos, 
innumerable bells chimed forth the universal 
joy, processions of soldiers moved with stately 
step along the broad avenues. The gorgeously 
attired representatives of all terrestrial empires 
came from the north, the south, the east, and 
the west, ** converging on Moscow like the 
rays of a sunburst.*' White-robed priests and 
chanting choirs, jewel-decked orders and suites 
of ministers, grizzled heroes covered with med- 
als, and young princes in their first uniforms 
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crowded the cathedral aisles. The strong- 
rooms of the Romanoffs were milocked and 
poured forth their gems — pear-shaped rabies, 
historic diamonds, aquamarines beyond price. 
Cloths of silver, velvets studded with pearls, 
jewel-caparisoned horses — such was the coro- 
nation of the Czar as a material exhibit of 
sight and sound. Yet far more impressive 
than the material opulence of the occasion, 
and towering above it, was the moral and 
political significance of a single moment and a 
single act; that was when the Czar crowned 
himself. Nicholas crowned himself; in that 
lay the chief significance of his coronation. 
He suffered no fellow-mortal to set his crown 
upon his head, but, receiving it from the 
chosen representative of his religion, with his 
own hands he placed it upon his head — de- 
claring himself an autocrat ; taking the symbol 
of his sovereignty as if it were the direct be- 
stowal of God. That figure of the autocratic 
ruler of all Russia placing a crown upon his 
own head as the sign by which he claims the 
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right to rule is a picture with a lesson which 
this book of Ecclesiastes makes plain : the 
highest act of a man on earth is, standing 
erect before God and taking a God-given 
crown, to place it with his own hands upon 
his own head. 

In these concluding verses of Ecclesiastes the 
preacher crowns himself. He has completed 
his quest for the chief good ; he has gone the 
round of human life in all its interpretations ; 
and now he elects that which, to his mature 
judgment, gives life its meaning and its crown. 
The whole course of the preacher's experience 
passes before us again in review. The chief 
good is to be found not in wisdom, nor in 
pleasure, nor in devotion to affairs and its 
rewards. We have stood with him in the 
halls of wisdom, where the laurels of the 
schools crowned his brow; but no satisfaction 
came into his heart. We have seen him im- 
patiently tear from his head the myrtle of 
pleasure as the verdict ** Vanity of vanities'' 
fell from his lips. We have seen wealth's 
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gilded crown and sumptuous ease denied in 
turn. We have seen the experiment of mod- 
eration — that prudent en]03rment of life which 
has been called the golden mean — ^put aside 
as unworthy of man made in the image of 
God, with eternity in his heart And if Solo- 
mon's is the example here set before us, an- 
other picture must be included. It is that of 
a royal youth, seated upon a mule which none 
but a king might ride, conducted in triumphal 
procession to Gihon, there to be anointed by 
the high-priest with consecrated oil, while all 
the people, led by the blare of trumpets, 
shouted **God save King Solomon!'* it is 
that of royal manhood seated upon the lion- 
guarded throne of gold, while the kings of 
Tarshish and the isles bring presents, and the 
kings of Sheba and Seba offer gifts. The 
navies of three continents pour their treasure 
at his feet ; the dromedaries of Midian and of 
Ephah bring tributes of silver and spices and 
precious stones. Leaning from her lattice, the 
lovely Shulamite sees a dim cloud coming up 
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from the pasture-land, fragrant of myrrh and 
frankincense, and sings : 

'^ Who 18 this that cometh up out of the wilderness 
like pillars of smoke. 
Perfumed with myrrh and frankincense, 
With all powders of the m£rchant t 
Behold, it is the Utter of SoUmum,^'* 

As he approaches she beholds the flashing 
armor of the ** mighty men,'' then the chariot- 
litter that bears the king. It is made of the 
choicest cedars of Lebanon ; its pillars are of 
silver, its floor of gold, its cushions of purple, 
its carpets of rich embroidery woven by the 
deft fingers of the devoted daughters of Jeru- 
salem. Within sits the king, arrayed in white 
and silver, and wearing his jeweled coronet 
placed on his brow by the loving hand of his 
mother. *'Go forth, O ye daughters of Zion, 
and behold your king ! " 

In these closing verses the king crowns 
himself, yet not as a ruler of men, but as a 
son of God. It is an interesting fact in the 
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development of this book — a fact which 
stands out here at the end of the discussion — 
that it is as a thmkery and not as a ibm^, that 
the king comes to himsell Whether we think 
of the historical Solomon or of an unknown 
writer as speaking here, Koheleth reminds us, 
having set before us the several stages of his 
quest and the verdict which he has been com- 
pelled to pronounce at the close of each, what 
his qualifications for undertaking this sore taisk 
were : " Not only was the preacher a wise 
man; he also taught the people wisdom, and 
composed and collected and arranged many 
proverbs." He was of "the wise;" he was 
a '^ master of the law ; " he was also a teacher 
and an author, who besides ** composing " had 
** collected and arranged many proverbs." He 
was a teacher whose voice commanded atten- 
tion, and therefore "he sought out words of 
comfort, and wrote down in uprightness words 
of truth." Here Koheleth interjects a de- 
scription of the twofold function of the teacher 
which is a little poem in itself. That function 
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was on the one hand progresmey and on the 
other hand conservative. **The words of the 
wise are like goads, and those of the masters 
of assemblies like spikes driven home, given 
out by the same shepherd." At times the 
teacher's words are like *' goads" with which 
the herdsmen prick on their cattle to new 
pastures, correcting them when they loiter or 
stray; at other times they are like ** spikes" 
which the shepherds drive into the ground 
when they pitch their tents on pastures where 
they intend to linger. *' The words of the wise 
are like goads, and those of the masters of 
assemblies are like spikes driven home." The 
"wise" were the sages who interpreted and 
administered the law ; the masters were the 
heads of collies and schools. Koheleth takes 
both titles to himself, and stands before us as 
a thinker. He has a claim upon our attention 
when he speaks. And now that he has solved 
his problem, it is not out of any personal con- 
ceit or any pride of learning that he lifts his 
mask for a moment, but only, as we take it, 
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that we may be reminded that he has given 
his life to this study when he announces, as 
the conclusion of all his investigations, in the 
attitude of a judge having heard all sides : 
'*Fear God, and keep his commandments, for 
this it behooveth every man to do." It is a 
simple solution of so great a problem, and one 
which many another of his class would have 
spumed ; yet with these words the preacher 
crowns himself, willing to take his place and 
stake his chance for an immortal name upon 
this interpretation of the problem of human 
Ufe. 

The thinker is always an interesting char- 
acter ; but sometimes he is a sophist, and even 
when he is not a sophist he is frequently ab- 
stract, visionary, and impractical. Here we 
have a thinker who is no sophist, but one 
who brings the full power of an inspired in- 
telligence to bear upon the most urgent and 
the most momentous issues of life, with such 
a practical conclusion as ** Fear God, and keep 
his commandments." 
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Mark in these words, first, the clear recogni- 
tion they contain of the supreme and ultimate 
relation of every human life. As a modem 
preacher has well put it, ''The last reference 
of our existence is to God. We draw our being 
from God. We live and move and have our 
being in God, and at death we breathe back 
our life into God's hands. The first thing in 
our existence is our Maker, and when we have 
done with all others we still have to do with 
Him." For the clear and impressive recogni- 
tion of this supreme and final relation of life 
this Book of Ecclesiastes, and this text in par- 
ticular, is remarkable. To live day by day as 
in the sight of the eternal God is, therefore, 
according to our preacher, the first concern of 
man. 

Mark, secondly, the practical application of 
the preacher's philosophy to the business of 
living. It is remarkable because it is unusual. 
In 9' world where so much thinking is done, 
and where there are so many monuments to the 
triumphs of intellect, how little thought seems 
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to be given to that which is of supreme mo- 
ment — ^life itself ! We have specialists of every 
sort — ^men who have discovered the laws of the 
stars and fathomed the mystery of the sun, and 
uncovered the footsteps of the Creator in the 
dawn of existence ; we have no specialists in 
the evolution of character. Character, the su- 
preme thing in life, is left to chance. Literary 
men are proverbial for their disregard of its 
laws. How often does it happen that the in- 
spirer of the world's sublimest sentiments trips 
upon the rudiments of practice! Take, e, g.j 
the criticism that Bums passes on himself in 
^*A Bard's Epitaph:'' 

'* Is there a many whose judgment dear 
Can others teach the course to steer, 
Yet runs himself lifers mad career 

Wild as the wave f 
Here pause — and, through the starting tear, , 
Survey this grave, 

** The poor inhabitant below 

Was quick to learn, and wise to know, 
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And keenly feU ihejriendly glow. 

And softer flame; 
But tlumghtless follies laid him low, 

And stain^ d his name ! ' ' 

The fundamental sin of Bums was his fail- 
ure to put his life under the power of his moral 
intelligence. He hnew well enough ; he did 
badly. What we do is the coronation of what 
we are. Conduct is the crowning of person- 
ality. We take it that the significance of the 
preacher's words is just this : Doing Ood^s vM 
in filial fear is the coronation of life with the very 
glory of heaven. God has given us these lives 
with their threefold endowment of reason, 
affection, and conscience, and, above all, this 
wonderful power of free will — the faculty of 
sovereign, voluntary choice. We are His off- 
spring. We say not to corruption, ** Thou art 
my father," nor to the worm, " Thou art my 
mother." 

'* Not only cunning casts in day : 
Let science prove we are, cmd then 
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WhaJt matters science unto men, 
At least toTnef luoovid not stay. 

** Let him, the wiser man who springs 
Hereafter up from childhood, shape 
His action like the greater ape ; 
But I was horn to other things.^^ 

Frail as our physical existence may be — in 
some respects the most frail, the most feeble 
among animals — ^we learn that there is some- 
thing that lifts us up and makes us supreme. 
"Man," says Pascal, **is but a reed, the 
feeblest thing in nature ; but he is a reed that 
thinks. It needs not that the universe arm 
itself to crush him. An exhalation, a drop of 
water, suffice to destroy him. But were the 
universe to crush him, man is yet nobler than 
the universe, for he knows that he dies, and 
the universe, even in prevailing against him, 
knows not its power." Such is the personality 
that God has given us. We are bom kings ; it 
is the testimony of science ; it is the testimony 
of revelation ; it is the message that Jesus 
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came bringing. He spoke to man, not as a 
product of nature, but as the child of God. 
He assumed that we are different from plants 
and animals, and that we are conscious of the 
difference. ** Consider the lilies ; they cannot 
consider themselves ; they know not what they 
are, nor what their life means ; but you know. 
Behold the fowls of the air; they are dumb 
and unconscious dependants upon the divine 
bounty ; but you are the conscious objects of 
divine care. Are ye not of more value than 
many sparrows?'' And not only did Christ 
speak thus, but He restored the divine counte- 
nance to man. There is a story of the portrait 
of Dante which is painted upon the walls of 
the Bargello, at Florence. For many years it 
was supposed that' the picture had utterly per- 
ished. Men heard of it, but no one living had 
seen it But presently came an artist who was 
determined to find it again. He went into the 
place where tradition said it had been painted. 
The room was used as a storehouse for lumber 
and straw. The walls were covered with dirty 
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whitewash. He had the heaps of rubbish car- 
ried away. Patiently and carefully he removed 
the whitewash from the walL lines and colors 
long hidden began to appear ; and at last the 
grave, lofty, noble face of the great poet looked 
down upon him. That is like what Jesus 
Christ did for man. He restored in us the for- 
gotten likeness of God. He revealed what we 
were, what we were made to be. He stooped 
down and lifted us up. He brushed the dust 
and filth of sin from our faces, so that the true 
man might look out again upon the world of 
light. 

Conduct gets its significance from personality. 
The significance of the coronation of Nicholas 
was not in the golden crown in itself con- 
sidered. It is because the Czar is the Czar 
that the crowning of himself has its signifi- 
cance. It is because we are what we are that 
what we do means so much. It is the chief 
concern of man to fear God and keep His com- 
mandments because man is the son of God. 
This is the very essence of the preacher's ap- 
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peal to us. "Wherewithal," he asks us, in 
the confident assurance that he has the true 
solution of life's problem, "shall we crown 
our being? Shall it be with wisdom's fading 
wreath, or the stained and withered garland of 
sin's pleasure, or the gilded crown of wealth's 
corroding lust, or, standing erect and conscious 
of our true rank, shall we receive from the 
hand of our Father God the royal thought of 
living only unto His glory, and crown our- 
selves with that thought ? Children of a royal 
Father, remember whose you are and whom 
you serve !" 

The preacher had not always remembered. 
He loved the garish day. Pride ruled his will. 
He had sought other ends. But he is remark- 
able above all things for this, that finding he 
was wrong he returned to righteousness. He 
had gone into the far country of self-indul- 
gence. He had taken his own way of solving 
the problem of life. And he had failed of 
finding the satisfying good. Though he had 
thought himself rich in wisdom and happiness 
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and possessions, he disoovered that he was 
wretched and miserable and poor and blind 
and naked. His salvation was that he knew 
himself to be in want. We may obscure, but 
we do not easily destroy the image of our 
Maker. Instantly the native power of the 
preacher's nature asserted itself. He grasped 
the right thought of life. He said, '^ I will 
arise and go to my Father." 

Oh, that we all might follow him in his re- 
turn to his birthright— in the days of our 
youth, while the evil days come not, nor the 
years draw nigh when we shall say we have no 
pleasure in them I 
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